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WHO’S WHO 


G. M. GODDEN is one of the best-informed anti- 
Communists in the English-speaking world. She 
depends only on official Communist sources for her 
information and adduces full documentation in her 
writings. Her handbook on Communism in England 
has lately been issued in a new and enlarged form. 
She is the author of numerous articles, pamphlets 
and books on various phases of Communism. One 
of her most incisive pamphlets deals with Commu- 
nist Operations in Spain, 1931-1936 (America 
Press). She has also written a subsequent article 
on Spanish Communism after February, 1936... . 
A. CAMILO PASTOR is a collaborator on the in- 
tellectual Lisbon monthly, Brotéria. His depart- 
ment is that of international news, which he re- 
cords and analyzes. Educated in the colleges of 
Portugal and with degrees from the Spanish univer- 
sities, he appears as the cultured gentleman of the 
New Portugal. Recently, he spent a few months in 
New York, paying special attention to educational 
work. For reference, one should consult an article 
by Salazar, Economic Ideas in Portugal, published 
in the Dublin Review, January, 1936... . DANIEL 
A. LORD, S.J., is doubtlessly showering himself with 
chalk-dust in New Orleans, where he is conducting 
this week the first of his five Summer schools of 
Catholic Action. These schools, to be held succes- 
sively in Washington, Boston, Chicago and St. Paul, 
are dynamic performances, an experience once had, 
long remembered. . MARGARET KNIGHT- 
FIELD has made occasional appearances in our 
columns as a prose-writer. She is known, otherwise, 
as a distinguished poet. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY of the Spanish Civil War 
was commemorated by a very special and beau- 
tiful number of Spain, the semi-monthly published 
in New York. No longer can it be said that dis- 
tinguished Americans are doubtful about the issues 
involved in the Spanish conflict. Non-Catholic per- 
sonages express themselves confidently and with 
enthusiasm in favor of Generalissimo Franco, and 
honestly and with strength against the Red Front. 
Two of the most interesting pages of the maga- 
zine are those devoted to The Social Work of the 
Nationalist State. As introductory, the words of 
Franco are quoted: 
Justice, equality before the law is what we offer. 

. . . Work for all, social justice without rancor or 

violence, and an equitable and progressive distribu- 

tion of the wealth without destroying or imperiling 

Spanish economy. . . . Social justice will be the cor- 

nerstone of our new Empire, and there will be no 

destructive or suicidal class warfare. ... 
Thereafter is listed some of the decrees and works 
of social amelioration already achieved. Another 
interesting item is that describing the inaugura- 
tion of the summer courses for foreigners at the 
University of Santander. Nine months ago, San- 
tander and the north was held under the Red 
terror; now it has been returned to its former peace 
and has taken up its traditional culture. Proofs 
multiply that the best Spain for Spaniards is that 
being built by the Nationalists. 


JUGGLING statistics is a pet pastime for politi- 
cians during election campaigns. Most statistics can 
be made to read two distinctly contradictory re- 
sults at the hands of rival interpreters. When, 
therefore, Secretary Wallace in his Iowa address 
deduced that “the debtor position of the entire 
United States is stronger than at any time since 
the early ’twenties,” despite a huge national deficit 
of probably more than $40,000,000,000, the evi- 
dence seems to indicate that he was engaged in 
juggling. Ne issue is taken with Mr. Wallace when 
he adduces as proof of his assertion that States 
and municipalities have not increased their in- 
debtedness in the past six years—thanks to the 
National Government that has assumed many func- 
tions formerly exercised by local government 
agencies. But there precisely is a fallacy. The Gov- 
ernment has no money except what it gets from 
the people by taxation and it is the people who are 
paying and will continue to pay for those “gifts” 
for years to come. No issue, furthermore, is taken 
with Mr. Wallace’s statement that “private in- 
debtedness”’ has steadily declined during the Roose- 
velt administration. No one knows better than the 
Secretary of Agriculture, however, that capital in- 
vestment has declined to a far greater degree than 
private indebtedness has been liquidated, which at 
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once makes it evident that the financial position 
of these United States is not so secure as Mr. Wal- 
lace would have it appear. The Government can- 
not long continue to dole out money unless it sets 
up conditions favorable for the revival of private 
business enterprise. 


A PLEBISCITE in Nationalist Spain is being seri- 
ously considered by Generalissimo Franco and his 
advisors, according to a wireless from Paris by 
George Axelsson. This would be a secret ballot, 
with neutral foreigners as checkers. The primary 
purpose of the referendum would be that of de- 
termining the loyalty of the civilian rear-guard to 
the present war control, and also that of a pre- 
liminary survey as to the form of government 
popularly demanded after the liquidation of the 
Barcelona regime. The secondary purpose would 
be twofold: to prove to the deluded brethren of 
the area held by the Loyalists that Franco Spain 
is happy and united, not held in terror and bondage 
by a frightful monster; and to convince the foreign 
nations that Franco Spain is not only democratical- 
ly able but is also free to self-determine itself. We 
trust that the referendum will be taken as soon as 
the time is opportune. A true vote, an honest vote 
of the people of Franco Spain would bring no sur- 
prises. From the Bay of Biscay down to Gibraltar, 
from the border of Portugal to the Mediterranean, 
the Spaniards of the top and the middle and the 
lowest classes are united in a thunderous cry of 
Viva Espana! Viva Franco! 


DEVICES employed by the various religious bodies 
outside our fold to keep religion alive, especially in 
the summer season, in the hot weather, occasion 
our amused sympathy. Most amusing of all the 
crusades for “summer religion” is the Anti-Moth 
Ball Society, instituted by Rev. John R. Hart, 
Ph.D., associate rector at St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia. The purpose of the Anti- 
Moth Ball Society is to keep the churches from be- 
ing boarded up during the summer months. It now 
functions in its second year, and seems to have 
been productive of good results in certain quarters. 
Dr. Hart has an elaborate coaxing program for 
getting people to keep alive their interest in religion 
during the summer months. His proposals call for 
such things as a recreational resettlement program, 
intercommunity visitation, physical culture, base- 
ball and field sports, hikes in the country. The So- 
ciety even plans to act as host to big-league ball 
players when they visit his city. Another good plan, 
that might be suggested to Dr. Hart, is that em- 
ployed by the Catholic Church: which is to give her 
children the Forgiveness of Sins, the Blessed Sacra- 

















ment of the Altar, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and the clear word of God as revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures. Our churches seem to be as crowded in 
summer as they are in winter. You will on occasion 
detect the odor of incense in them, never the odor 
of moth balls. 


RECALLING in vivid language the part played by 
the sons of Northern Ireland in their efforts to 
throw off the galling yoke of serfdom for three cen- 
turies, Aodh De Blacam, himself a northern Gael, 
in a remarkable pronouncement asked Ulster Prot- 
estants to resume today their former place in the 
Irish nation. They fought in the past for Catholic 
Emancipation, for political independence, for the 
Gaelic revival of the national language, history, 
music, art. Only by contributing their own gifts and 
enjoying common benefits in the newly acquired 
nationhood, can they be happy or secure. Thus he 
appealed to the good sense of Ulster Protestants: 


Let them grasp the hand that is extended them. 
We ask them to give up no privilege, no ambition, 
no ideal that an honest man can cherish. We declare 
that we never will have the Irish freedom that we 
seek until they are embraced in our sovereign 
nationhood, contributing their own gifts and enjoy- 
ing common benefits; whatever is consistent with 
their common good is their right, which we do not 
deny. In asking them to throw in their lot with the 
nation from which they have been wrongfully 
estranged, we merely ask them to return to what is 
noblest in their own history. They ought to be a 
bridge of friendship between these islands. At pres- 
ent they are a wedge driving Ireland and England 
farther from friendship. 


This generous, conciliatory appeal won favorable 
notice from that staunch protagonist of Irish 
unionism, The Irish Times, which called it “an 
enlargement of mind.” “We commend this argu- 
ment to the contemplation of both sides in our 
divided nation. One side may learn from it the duty 
of liberality, the other the truth that a compre- 
hensive nationhood requires their contribution.” 


HUNGARY’S new Prime Minister, Bela de Imredy, 
deserves to stand with De Valera and Salazar, 
whose achievement for Portugal is detailed else- 
where in this issue, as a Catholic statesman who 
knows his business and will not bungle in recon- 
structing the social order according to the pattern 
demanded by his country’s emergency. Too often 
efforts at applying the theory of papal encyclicals 
to practice have been characterized by ineptitude 
on the part of Catholic statesman, and these per- 
sonal failures have seemed to impugn the validity 
of the social principles enunciated by Leo XIII and 
Pius XI. Admittedly tactical mistakes were made 
in Austria by both the Dollfuss and the Schuschnigg 
regimes. Imredy’s rise has been sensational and it 
was noteworthy that his emergence as the first 
Catholic Premier in many years coincided with 
the Budapest Eucharistic Cong~ss. Hungary’s 
premiers in the past have been chiefly aristocrats, 
but Imredy is a banker and is respected as one of 
the chief financial authorities in Europe. He is 


deeply cultured, speaks virtually every European 
language and at forty-eight is still a versatile 
athlete. It is Imredy’s desire that Hungary main- 
tain her position as protectress of Western civiliza- 
tion, a distinction she has had for more than a 
thousand years. Though an officer in the War, he 
does not ambition, nor could he hope, to erect a 
military barrier to the combined totalitarian on- 
slaughts of Russia and the Reich. But by inaugurat- 
ing a secret ballot, by guaranteeing press free- 
dom, by extending the corporate chamber system 
throughout the political strata of the country and 
by his calculated financial reforms, Imredy joins 
De Valera and Salazar in constituting a trio of 
leaders who are competent exemplars of Christian 
policy in Europe’s troubled morass. 


THROUGH its House of Delegates, which consti- 
tutes its entire voting power, the American Medi- 
cal Association at its recent annual convention held 
in San Francisco denied that it had endorsed con- 
traceptive practices at its Atlantic City conven- 
tion last year. The reason for this forthright dec- 
laration was the widely heralded misstatements of 
the press reports declaring that the Association 
had changed its policy concerning birth control and 
that it favored the use of contraceptives. The As- 
sociation is to be congratulated. In an open letter 
to the New York Times, July 27, Ignatius W. Cox, 
S.J., wonders “how this more recent and momen- 
tous statement escaped the keen vigilance of the 
press.” Especially, we add, when lately it gave such 
prominence to foreign dispatches on the trial and 
acquittal of a prominent English doctor who as a 
test case pleaded guilty to the charge of performing 
a criminal abortion! 


WHEN Daniel J. Doherty, National Commander of 
the American Legion, declared that apathy toward 
the obligations of citizenship was responsible for 
the insinuation of subversive doctrines in our col- 
leges and universities by “Red” professors, he was 
roundly hissed by a small, but vociferous, part of an 
audience gathered at Columbia University to hear 
him. The meeting was under the auspices of 
Teachers College. But the hisses were converted in- 
to applause when he promptly retorted: “The only 
right you have to hiss me is because this is a free 
and untrammeled democracy. If the principles of 
some of these professors were to be adopted, you 
could not hiss me, and I could not talk like this.” 
All of which makes for a sound distinction between 
democracy and totalitarianism. But, unfortunately, 
most of our liberal acadernicians are theorists, not 
pragmatists. On the contrary, the young minds they 
are indoctrinating are essentially practical; for 
them principles spell action. It would be well for 
our Leftist-Liberal professors to ponder well the 
words of Dr. Gregorio Maranon, in his answer to 
H. G. Wells, upon the similar mistakes he and his 
fellow Spanish Liberals committed, when they 
linked their destinies with those of the Communist 
groups and sold their country “down the river.” 
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THE TWILIGHT ZONE 
OF THE LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


Why not let the boss as well as the employes talk? 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 














EXAMINE the score of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and you will find that it bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the standing of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates in the National League. The Pirates do not 
win all their games, but they generally win, and 
so does the Board. But the season is not over. The 
Pirates may yet be scuttled and go down with all 
hands on board to join Captain Tench, Blackbeard 
and Sir Francis Drake. 

What will happen to the Board depends upon 
two factors: its rulings in industrial disputes, and 
the review of these rulings by the Federal courts. 
The Supreme Court is not at all concerned with 
the wisdom of the policy which Congress has in- 
corporated in the Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
under which the Board functions, or with the judi- 
cial poise of the Board’s examiners. If Congress 
believes that the chief purpose of the Act, to pro- 
tect workers in their right to organize, is furthered 
by a Board which is grand jury, prosecutor, judge 
and executioner as well, the Supreme Court may 
raise an eyebrow in camera, or it may, also in pri- 
vate, applaud. 

But it will take no judicial notice of the fray. 
Only when it can be shown that the proper exer- 
cise of a right guaranteed by the Constitution to 
all, even to citizens who happen to be employers, 
has been destroyed or unduly hampered by the 
Board, will it act. In that case, it will not be moved 
by complaints or threatened reprisals coming from 
the Board, from unions at war with other unions, 
from disgruntled Congressmen, or even from John 
L. Lewis. Up to the present, it has been that kind 
of a court. 

Last week brought an issue which, in the opinion 
of some, will yet be fought out before the Supreme 
Court. In a ruling on July 5, the Board held that 
the Muskin Shoe Co. had been guilty of what, un- 
der the Wagner Act, was an unfair labor practice. 
The Board reached this decision when it was shown 
that officials of this concern, or some of them, had 
distributed, during working hours and on company 
premises, copies of a speech delivered in the House 
of Representatives on June 1, 1937, by Clare E. 
Hoffmann, a member of the House from Michigan. 
The speech, originally published in the venerable 
Congressional Record, was brought to the workers, 
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it would appear, in a reprint which Congressman 
Hoffmann sells at cost to those who request it. 

The general tenor of the address can hardly be 
described as alarming. At the time of its delivery it 
was accepted by many as an incisive, but on the 
whole fair criticism of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. The specific indictment made by Mr. 
Hoffmann was that the C. I. O. had links with 
Communism and Communists which allowed the 
suspicion that the organization would soon be dom- 
inated by Communists, and he pointed out that 
John L. Lewis, before whom the incense-burners 
were then being lighted, had done nothing what- 
ever to repudiate these links. I did not agree with 
every count of Mr. Hoffmann’s indictment, but I 
thought, as Mr. Hoffmann and a great many others 
still think, that workers interested in labor unions 
would do well to read it. 

But the National Labor Relations Board does not 
agree with us. Distribution of copies of the speech 
on the company’s premises by company officials 
was equivalent, it held, to a threat that evil would 
befall any worker who preferred the C. I. O., and 
was, consequently, an infringement upon the right 
to organize freely. However this may be, the dis- 
tribution was ruled to be an unfair labor practise. 

It is somewhat difficult to accept this decision. 
Here we have a question of free speech, and that is 
a right no less certain under the law than the right 
of workers to organize freely. I am not quite sure 
that Edwin S. Smith, a member of the Board, 
agrees with me, but I think that he does. As re- 
ported by the New York Herald Tribune (July 23) 
he said in an address in New York: “Personally, I 
hold freedom of utterance in much too high a light 
to wish to see it degraded as a defense of attempts 
by employers to undermine the economic status 
of their employers.” Freedom of utterance, then, 
enters the case, because, in Mr. Smith’s opinion, 
the employers have abused it. 

But have they? 

This question forms the substance of a letter ad- 
dressed by Congressman Hoffmann to the National 
Labor Relations Board on July 24. Mr. Hoffmann 
informs the Board that he has been offering copies 
of his speech at cost “to any and all interested per- 
sons,”’ and he has been recommending employes to 

















read it before joining the C.I.O. Does the Board, 
he asks, assume “the power to suppress this argu- 
ment against Communists and Communistic activi- 
ties in the field of labor?” Quoting the First Amend- 
ment, restricting the power of Congress, he con- 
cludes: 

Has the Board held that either the Board or Con- 
gress has the right to prevent an employer from 
presenting to his employes a statement of fact, 
showing that a union urging employes to join is 
in fact controlled by Communists, or by those who 
are criminals, or have been engaged in criminal 
activities? 

Would it be a violation of the Wagner Act for 
me to mail to employes where a strike is in progress, 
copies of this speech? 

We have no desire to anticipate the Board’s 
answer. The questions, in any case, are not difficult. 
Mr. Hoffmann is free (to take the concluding para- 
graph first) to mail his speech to employes, on 
strike or at work. He is even free to go through a 
factory to distribute his speech. That is because 
he is not an employer. But if he did that in his 
own factory, he would most assuredly violate the 
Wagner Act. 

What Congress intended can be known only from 
an examination of the debates on the Wagner Act, 
plus an examination of the Act itself. But the Board 
has held, and to me its interpretation seems in- 
evitable, that under the terms of the Act, an em- 
ployer who knows that a union is officered by em- 
bezzlers, strong-arm men and murderers, violates 
the law if he imparts what he knows to his work- 
ers. He would also violate the law should he give 
his employes a speech by another containing the 
same information. 

Before we blame the Board overmuch, let us look 
at the law by which Congress created it. The Board 
can hardly be censured for doing what Congress 
specifically enabled it or directed it to do. 

Mr. Hoffmann’s letter makes me aware that, like 
himself, I, too, have unwittingly been privy to a 
violation of the Wagner Act. I have always felt 
myself free to blame or to praise, as the evidence 
warranted, certain activities of the National Manu- 
facturers Association, of the American Federation 
of Labor, and of the C.I.O. An employer collated 
some of these articles, and advised his employes 
to read them. His shop was organized, but a rival 
union was endeavoring to muscle in; as I have no 
idea of betraying him, I will say that the rival 
union was affiliated with the American Federated 
Committee for Industrial Labor Organization, 
under the leadership of William John Green L. 
Lewis. 

This employer knew that alluring promises (whol- 
ly illegal, but made with no intention of fulfilment) 
had been tendered, and he feared that this decep- 
tion would win a majority of his employes. Hence 
he put before them these articles from AMERICA, 
hoping that his men might decide to remain in the 
union they had originally formed. Under the Wag- 
ner Act, this employer was guilty, in my judgment, 
of an unfair labor practice. 

But to come back to the point implicit in Mr. 
Hoffmann’s letter. When the Board forbids an em- 


ployer to express his opinion about a union, or 
against all unions, to his employes, either by 
speech or by writing, does it violate the First 
Amendment which specifically provides: “Congress 
shall make no laws . . . abridging freedom of speech 
or of the press’’? 

At first sight, we may seem to encounter here 
a conflict between the employer’s right to free 
speech and the employe’s right to organize freely. 
But I think that the conflict is more apparent than 
real. 

It is undeniable that Congress is powerless to 
forbid an employer from making his opposition to 
this or that union, or to all unions, or his pref- 
erence for any union, known to his employes by 
word of mouth or in writing, personally, or through 
a representative. His right to express his opinions 
is protected against Congress by the explicit terms 
of the First Amendment. It is quite impossible to 
get any other meaning out of the Amendment, al- 
though by his decision in the Debs case (involv- 
ing the war-time Espionage Act) the late Justice 
Holmes, who at times was frightfully illiberal, did 
almost in terms assert that the Amendment did 
not provide what its perfectly clear wording leads 
most of us to believe that it provides. Nor may 
Congress by statute forbid any employer to speak 
or write, on the ground that what he will say is 
untrue, offensive, or disorderly. Pre-release cen- 
sorship of every kind is utterly banned by all 
American Constitutions. The Government must per- 
mit the citizen to talk and, if necessary, call him 
to account when he has concluded. 

On the other hand, the right of workers to or- 
ganize freely must be fully conceded. This is a 
natural right, and it may fairly be ranked with 
the great rights protected by the Constitution. Does 
an employer destroy or hamper the use of that 
right when he advises them not to join a union? 
I do not think that contention can be seriously 
argued. 

The case is different, however, when in express- 
ing his opposition, the employer uses threats. 
Should he say to his employes: “If you form this 
union or any other, you’re fired,” his free speech 
takes on a species of violence. It hobbles the right 
of the worker to organize, and usually destroys it, 
since the worker cannot exercise it, and live. He 
needs his job. In this case, the employer can be 
punished at the discretion of Congress, and should 
be, not because he has used his right of free speech, 
but because he has violated the right of his em- 
ployes to organize freely. 

Undoubtedly instances will be found in which it 
will be extremely difficult to decide whether or not 
the expression of an opinion by an employer is 
equivalent to violence. It can hardly be assumed 
that an examiner working under the provisions of 
the Wagner Act will be able to assess such cases 
with the impartiality which we expect and usually 
find in the Federal courts. Hence it is highly prob- 
able that the Muskin case will be reviewed by the 
Supreme Court, and also highly desirable. Free 
speech is apt to perish when Government employes 
are permitted to work in a twilight zone. 
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WHITE-COLLAR READERS 
INVADED BY LEFTIST BOOKS 


Communist Popular Front is widened by Left Book Club 


G. M. GODDEN 














“WE of the Communist Party call for the People’s 
Front for democracy and peace” is the slogan of 
the General Secretary of the Communist Party of 
America. A great number of American citizens will 
inevitably be drawn into cooperation with Com- 
munists, unless a constant, convincing, well-docu- 
mented exposure is carried out; an exposure which 
should take as its headline that excellent phrase: 
“One certain thing is that those who join with Com- 
munists extend the Communist Front.” 

Comrade Earl Browder, speaking with all the 
authority of the Communist leader in America, sees 
in the policy of President Roosevelt, coupled with 
the C.I.O. legislative program, the material of a 
“rounded-out platform for the People’s Front 
against reaction, Fascism and war fully as ad- 
vanced, if not more so, than the platform of the 
French Front Populaire.” That statement, printed 
in the official organ of the Communist Interna- 
tional, indicates that an intensified American Pop- 
ular Front Campaign will be carried out this year; 
and it is a statement which gives special significance 
to a unique effort, announced to be launched from 
England, for the extension of the Communist Front 
in America, especially among white-collar workers. 
Earl Browder’s official statement is reinforced by 
the declaration of another American Communist 
leader, Sidney Bloomfield, a statement which is also 
published in the organ of the Communist Interna- 
tional. Comrade Bloomfield says: “The C.I.O. is 
forging a broad Popular Front movement, drawing 
in farmers’ organizations, and making serious ef- 
forts to win over the middle-class elements.” 

Yet another Popular Front movement in Amer- 
ica is claimed by the Communist leader George 
Morris, as functioning under the cloak of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League. That League, Comrade Mor- 
ris asserts, again in the official organ of the Com- 
munist International, “is now developing as the 
foundation for a Farmer-Labor Party—an Amer- 
ican expression of the People’s Front.” 

The Popular Front propaganda coming from 
England, with which America is threatened this 
year, is an extension to America of the amazingly 
successful “Left Book Club” organization. This 
organization has succeeded in enrolling over 50,000 
members in less than two years; draws from its 
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members a yearly income of over $240,000, and 
issued last year approximately three-quarters of a 
million books to be read in 50,000 English homes. 
Moreover, this Left Book Club in England does not 
concern itself only with the reading public. It has, 
already, a network of theatre groups controlled 
by the Left Book Club Theatre Guilds. It holds 
fortnightly discussion groups, which some 12,000 
people attend. It held forty-two national rallies last 
year. It organizes athletic groups, week-end groups, 
speakers’ groups, garden parties, Spain groups, 
chess-club groups, film shows and foreign tours. 

The aim of the Left Book Club organizations was 
laid down by the founder, the London publisher 
Victor Gollancz, at the first great London raily a 
year ago: “‘We create the mass basis without which 
the Popular Front cannot exist. . . . If we succeed 
in creating this mass basis all objections to a Popu- 
lar Front will automatically and necessarily van- 
ish.” Later in the year the organ of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, the Daily Worker, an- 
nounced that: “It is already clear that the Left 
Book Club is a United Front, based on knowledge 
that will lead to action’; and that many local Left 
Book Club Groups are “active United Front 
Centers.” 

At the second great London rally the founder of 
the Left Book Club said: “Our foreign tours have 
immense political value. They send our members 
back determined to put all their energies into work- 
ing here for the United Front and the Popular 
Front.” Those statements tell the people of America 
exactly towards what goal the ardent young mem- 
bers of the American Left Book Club will “put all 
their energies.” And what is this United Front and 
Popular Front? Stalin himself has told us: “The 
United Front tactics were set up by Lenin in order 
to make it easier for the millions of workers in 
capitalist countries to come over to Communism.” 
(Die Internationale. 1932. p. 312.) 

And who carries out the application of these 
tactics? Dimitrov himself, the Secretary-General 
of the Communist International, has told us: “Only 
the Communist Party is, at bottom, the initiator, 
the organizer, and the driving force of the _ nited 
Front.” 

This statement, coming from the fountain-head 
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of World-Communism, is confirmed by the record 
of the personnel of the English Left Book Club and 
its supporters, throughout the two years of its 
existence. The selection committee, which chooses 
the three-quarter million books despatched annually 
to English readers, consists of three men only. Of 
these three one is the well-known member of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, Mr. John 
Strachey; and the second is the equally well-known 
English supporter of Leninism, Professor Laski, 
who declared at the first mass meeting of the Left 
Book Club: “We want books to do for the time in 
which we live what the books of Lenin did for the 
time in which he lived.” A principal headquarters 
of the Communist Party in London is the dispatch- 
ing agency to members of the Left Book Club. 
(Daily Worker, September 19, 1936.) 

The official organ of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain hailed the creation of the Left Book 
Club, and commented on its rapid progress, an- 
nouncing that: “The Left Book Club is developing 
a heavier and heavier punch these days. The latest 
announcement places within the reach of everyone 
the classics of Marxism—Stalin, Lenin, Engels, 
Marx.” Of the twenty-six speakers selected to ad- 
dress Left Book Club Meetings in England between 
March 15 and June 25 last, fifteen were members 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain; and 
eight were members or active supporters of the 
Communist Party. A “vacation school for teachers” 
was addressed by that trained Communist organ- 
izer, the Principal of the London center for Com- 
munist classes, lectures and meetings, Marx House. 
This same Communist expert in Communist train- 
ing was chosen to conduct the first English Left 
Book Club training class for leaders of the group 
discussions; discussions at which, as we have seen, 
some 12,000 fortnightly attendances are estimated. 

Finally, we come to the principal speakers chosen 
for outstanding Left Book Club rallies held in Lon- 
don. At the January rally the opening and closing 
speeches were made by English Communist lead- 
ers; that is to say, the tone of the meeting and the 
summing up were placed in expert Communist 
hands. “We are 50,000 missionaries,” declared the 
opening speaker. Missionaries for the Communist 
faith which means, as Lenin told us, Communist 
action? After this prelude, and an appeal for funds 
for International Communism in Spain and China, 
made by another well-known English Communist, 
the Communist dominance of the rally was made 
still more apparent in the stirring final address de- 
livered by the Secretary-General of the English 
Communist Party, Harry Pollitt. Comrade Pollitt, 
in this address, urged the establishment of “unity,” 
that is the Popular Front; and also of a bloc com- 
posed of the Soviet Union, America, France and 
Britain. 

It was this same speaker who won significant 
applause at the great Left Book Club rally a year 
ago by his statement: “The book of the moment 
should be a classic by Marx or Lenin’; and who 
then gave utterance to the still more interesting 
aspiration: “Everyone of the members of the Left 
Book Club should become a politically conscious 


fighter. Especially should the young people be 
grateful for their splendid opportunities.’’ Oppor- 
tunities for what? The Communist leader supplied 
the answer in his next sentence: “Study and knowl- 
edge must be combined with deeds and mass action 
. . . we must have a People’s Front in Britain. We 
must win the middle classes.” 

The Left Book Club is to be launched in America 
largely to “win the middle classes” over for white- 
collar Communism. And even if the American per- 
sonnel should be chosen with more care than has 
been exercised in England, in order to conceal the 
Communist direction, the directives will be iden- 
tical. 

What of the third major indication of the real 
nature of this ostensibly “Left’’ organism? What 
kind of books are sent out annually by the quarter 
million? The first book to be issued by the Left 
Book Club was written by the Secretary of the 
Communist Party of France, Maurice Thorez; and 
was welcomed by the organ of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain as certain “to sell like hot 
cakes.” (Daily Worker, May 5, 1936.) 

The books selected for issue are frequently 
written by leading members of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. The “Educational Series” 
of Left Book Club books included, in one short list, 
no less than four books by four Communist lead- 
ers. One of these authors was the expert in Com- 
munist training to whom reference has already 
been made, i.e., the Principal of Marx House, the 
Communist training center in London. In a Re- 
print Series, out of four books listed, two are Com- 
munist classics. The choice for May, 1937, was a 
book on Soviet Russia written by a member of 
the National Committee of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, and of the Executive of the Society 
for Promoting Cultural Relations with Soviet Rus- 
sia; i.e., the British Section of the Moscow VOKS. 

The choice for June, 1937, was a book written 
in favor of the United Front by a Communist 
writer; and the “additional book” for August, 1937, 
on “Youth,” was written by the Secretary of the 
Young Communist League in England; that is, the 
British Section of the worldwide Communist youth 
organization, the Young Communist International. 
The Reprint issue for September, 1937, was by a 
leading member of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain. 

The “Educational Book” for October, 1937, was 
written by the late Principal of the London Com- 
munist training center, Marx House, who has also 
been a member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, a member of 
the Plenum of the Communist International in 
Moscow, and a member of the Presidium of the 
Communist International. The book chosen for 
November, 1937, was perhaps one of the most sig- 
nificant of the year’s record, being on the unem- 
ployment centers in England known as “Distressed 
Areas.” This book is written by a member of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. 

It is quite clear, from the abundant documented 
evidence, that the aims, the personnel and the 
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books of the Left Book Club are designed to sup- 
port the United Front and Popular Front tactics 
implicit in all Communist campaigns today. It is 
also quite clear that these tactics are intended to 
direct the minds of Left Book Club members to 
action, as the necessary Communist sequel to study. 
Thus Communist promoters of world revolu- 
tion seek to build up whole strata of society, rang- 
ing from university professors and students to the 
most forlorn down-and-out hobo; all these strata 
being imbued with the Communist ideology, and 
ready to translate that ideology into Communist 
action; in other words, into that most tyrannical 
and bloodthirsty of all the dictatorships that man 
has devised, the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
This may seem a long-range policy fantastically 
impossible of even partial achievement in demo- 
cratic America. We wonder. Was the sudden ad- 





vent of the Front Populaire regime in France, of 
the Frente Popular in Spain, foreseen by the bulk 
of the French or the Spanish people? By what 
skilfully conceived cover was the gradual distribu- 
tion of arms carried out among the masses in Spain, 
during the six months nominal power of the Span- 
ish Frente Popular Government, that is, from Feb- 
ruary to July, 1936? Is it a sign of the times for 
America that the English Left Book Club choice 
has included An American Testament, by Joseph 
Freeman, the editor of the New Masses, followed 
in March, 1938, by What Shall We Do, by the white- 
collar Communist leader John Strachey. 

What shall we do? If America answers that 
question, as the promotors of Left Book Clubs in- 
tend that it shall be answered, there will be an 
end to Christian civilization and free democracy 
in America. 


SAVE THE BLACKBOARDS! 
PERISH ALL GREENS AND WHITES! 


An attack on an iniquitous educational proposal 


DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 











SCIENCE has taken some nasty cracks at us these 
last few years—what with bombs, and streamlining 
cheap motor-cars so that they can go more rapidly 
over embankments and into ditches, with birth 
control and euthanasia cutting off life at both ends. 
But an item in the morning’s paper leaves me in a 
knob-gnawing mood. Science, it seems, is going to 
eliminate the good old school blackboard. 

Now, patiently we stood up under the attack on 
our ancient slates. In fact, youth triumphed over 
that cruel bit of thieving; for if the slates went out 
of the classroom, they went right over into the 
playroom. The kids might not be permitted to study 
with them, but they had a grand time playing with 
them. Officially, slates went the way of ancient 
Babylon and other historic traditions. But black- 
boards? 

Oh, I know; they are going to give the young- 
sters green boards, green being, as every lover of 
the bromide knows, so restful on the eyes. (Some- 
thing else restful in the classroom? Great Heavens, 
are not the kids sleepy enough now in class?) Or 
they are going to be, in horrible paradox, white 
boards. Will these be whiteboards, I we .uer? And 
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the youngsters will write on them with black chalk? 
Which is almost as terrifying as if the new geogra- 
phies located Canada somewhere in South America, 
and slapped the Cape of Good Hope at Baffin Bay. 

Now every lover of education-as-it-was should 
write to his Congressman and enter a violent pro- 
test. They have torn down the little, old, red school- 
house. They no longer have the Friday Afternoon 
Recitations. (I shudder to think of a generation 
that has not stood with the boy on the burning 
deck or helped to wreck the Hesperus.) But will we 
free-born American citizens permit them to take 
our blackboards? Write your Senator. No, don’t 
write; telegraph! 

All this is by way of saying that the mere 
thought of blackboards makes me feel sentimental. 
I am back in third grade, and on the blackboard 
I’m working fractions. No, it’s earlier than that; in 
first grade I am starting the never accomplished 
task of learning to write. Maybe, some scientist will 
protest, if I had started to write not on a black- 
board but on a greenboard, people would not, when 
they get a letter from me, call up the newspapers’ 
puzzle editor. 

















Remember those hours of syntax at the black- 
board, when you and I worked out the sentence 
structure? “The black horse of the general ran pell- 
mell into the very heat of battle.” There was a 
sentence you could turn into something like a blue- 
print if you had plenty of chalk and a little elbow 
room. Out of it, you and I picked the subject and 
the predicate and put them proudly by themselves 
in the middle of the board. Under them we stroked 
a fine white line of chalk. Now let the modifiers 
take their proper and subservient place. So, slant- 
ing off we drew the line for “the” and the line for 
“black.” What fun it was to run those prepositional 
phrases down at right angles and then, when we hit 
the “General,”’ suddenly slap the line parallel to the 
“horse.” And then “the” went off by itself under 
the general. 

My maps were never too accurate. But maps 
meant that we got a chance at colored chalk. And 
how a bright-minded pupil could smear colored chalk 
all over himself and the board and the little boy on 
his left and the little girl who was primly drawing 
the map of Italy to the right. How in thunder are 
they going to put colored chalk on green boards, 
I’d like to know! Don’t start to explain; the fact is, 
I wouldn’t like to know. I’m irritated, and I don’t 
want anybody trying to reassure me or calm me 
down. 

Well, it was a long jump from fractions to trig. 
But I remember we had a wise Prof (call him Pro- 
fessor if you wish; he was Prof to us) who knew 
the one way to find out whether we recognized the 
difference between a sine and a tangent was to 
stand over us while we worked out a proposition on 
the board. At our desks, we might be able to fool 
him. At the board . . . well, let’s see anybody copy 
or stall when he stands practically impaled against 
that black wall of his wailing. 

Latin syntax took a beating on the blackboard. 
And I remember one teacher who made us write 
our best English paragraph on the board, and when 
we had finished, he came along like an expert proof- 
reader and marked it up as a printer might mark 
the work of an amateur typesetter. Only, an ama- 
teur typesetter never made the howlers that 
screamed out at us in confessional white chalk as 
he drew circles and pulled them out with merciless 
“deletes,” and underlined our experimental spelling 
with splashes of red chalk. 

Once I had a professor of philosophy whom we 
called the Goal Post Prof. He used those Goal Posts 
to teach us cosmology. At the beginning of class 
he said prayers. Next he walked to the board and 
picked up a piece of chalk. He started to lecture 
and tossed the chalk deftly into the air, catching it 
without ever troubling to give it a glance. We 
were fixed in rigid attention. Then on the board he 
drew a straight line, right up and down. It didn’t 
mean a thing. But we regarded it with the fascina- 
tion of a chicken as the hypnotist draws a line in 
the dust before his unblinking eye. He lectured on, 
holding the chalk as if he meant to draw some com- 
plicated diagram that would shows in all details 
the relation of God to His visible world, and of mat- 
ter to form, and soul to body, and substance to 


accident. Finally, he lifted the chalk, and we waited 
breathless. 

About a foot away from the other line he drew 
a second. It was as if in a single gesture he had 
sketched the universe and the table of chemical 
elements. We breathed more rapidly. Things were 
moving along. The lecturer held us with mesmeriz- 
ing eye. The hour slipped along; somewhere in the 
outer corridor a bell rang. He took his chalk and, 
with a powerful swoop, drew a line between the 
two uprights, the cross piece of the goal post. The 
lecture was over, and we had mastered another 
powerful slice of cosmology. The triumph of the 
blackboard! 

As I write along, I know what you are thinking 
of. You are thinking of the night you wrote on the 
blackboard. “John loves Nellie,’”’ and then ran like 
blazes before John, who would black the eyes of 
any boy who dared to taunt him about the little 
redhead in the second seat, fourth aisle, caught 
your premature Walter Winchelling. You are think- 
ing of the time you drew the teacher’s picture on 
the board, not too flatteringly; a sort of cross be- 
tween a scarecrow and something off an early 
Egyptian tomb. 

Maybe, you are thinking painfully of the night 
you stayed in to write on the board five hundred 
times: “I must not throw spitballs.”” Blackboards 
had their moments of tragedy as well as their mo- 
ments of romance and noble intellectual striving. 

But by this time, I hope, you are itching to join 
my “Society for the Elimination of All Vandals 
Bent on Destroying the Blackboard.” The black- 
board, unlike the slate, must be preserved. It must 
continue an instrument of education; it must never, 
no, not as long as Old Glory waves and we can still 
say what we think of the President, be permitted 
to turn some unripe green or pale into a sissy white. 
Let the slate, if it must, seek refuge in the nursery 
and the playroom. The blackboard must remain, a 
broad pathway to learning, the road up which skil- 
ful teachers drive their reluctant pupils. 

For I have no test of my own teaching ability 
except one. After each class, I honestly look my- 
self in the eye, place a hand on the shoulder of my 
cassock, pat lightly, and if I shed a cloud of chalk- 
dust, I know that I have at least tried to teach my 
pupils what I wanted them to learn. If I come from 
the classroom immaculate; if I can look back pride- 
fully upon a blackboard, virgin of any illegible 
scrawls and diagrams that apparently start no- 
where and continue in the same direction, I know 
I loafed that morning, and I am sure that the class 
was bored. 

Hail to thee, Blackboard! And cursed be the hand 
that is lifted to tear thee down! You may not be 
the scientific color. Chalk dust may be tough on 
young lungs. But if the blackboard goes from the 
classroom, I am going to start a college of my own. 
It may not have desks or a library or even (perish 
the blasphemy) a gym or a stadium. But the walls 
of all the classes will be hemmed round with black- 
boards, and the salary of each faculty member will 
be rated by one sole test: How much chalk has he 
consumed? 
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REVOLUTION IN PORTUGAL 
UNDER SALAZAR’S WIZARDRY 


Within twelve years the nation has been transformed 


ANTONIO CAMILO PASTOR 











THOUGH the name of Salazar resounds today in 
every corner of Europe and South America, its 
significance is not yet fully appreciated by the 
United States. It is, therefore, to the people of this 
country that this article is addressed, in the hope 
that they may become acquainted with the man 
who has elevated the destiny of Portugal. 

On April 29, 1928, Salazar wrote a new chapter 
in the political history of Portugal. On this day 
he became Minister of Finance at the request of 
the Military Dictatorship which had been in power 
since 1926. Salazar accepted the invitation, not to 
satisfy any self-glory or political ambition, but 
solely for the good of the nation which was almost 
rotten to the core because of the deplorable admin- 
istration of the unscrupulous demagogs who con- 
trolled the country. Because of the bad state of her 
finances, of her economic ruin and political con- 
fusion, the name of Portugal was the laughing- 
stock of the world. As a professor of political econ- 
omy and genial financial surgeon, Salazar diagnosed 
the sick nation and immediately offered the fol- 
lowing prescription: 

1. To the people: sacrifice all for obedience when 
the command is given. 

2. To the Cabinet: agree to the four following 
proposals: 

(a) Each ministerial department must endeavor 
to keep its expenses within the lump sum allocated 
to it by the Ministry of Finance. 

(b) All measures that the other Ministers intend 
to take, which might affect the revenue or the ex- 
penditure of the State, must be discussed in ad- 
vance and receive the approbation of the Minister 
of Finance. 

(c) The Minister of Finance must have the 
power of vetoing any increase in ordinary or cur- 
rent expenditure, as well as any unexpected ex- 
penditure for which the indispensable credit opera- 
tion has not been provided. 

(d) The Ministry of Finance must cooperate 
with the other Ministries in the adoption of meas- 
ures for the reduction of expenditures, or the col- 
lection of revenue in order that they may be, as 
far as possible, of a uniform type. 

The Cabinet agreed willingly to abide by these 
four conditions which, after all, are only the first 
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principle of economy: “Don’t spend more than you 
earn.” 

The nation, which had been previously deceived 
by false promises, and had made sacrifices in vain, 
offered itself once more in the hope of eventual 
salvation. After three months, on July 23, 1928, 
Salazar published the first budget of the Portu- 
guese Government—a procedure which had been 
neglected by the former Government of Portugal. 
As a result of his foresight and accuracy in plan- 
ning the financial affairs of the country, the budget 
showed a surplus of £14,500. It would be interest- 
ing to discuss here the budgets of the following 
years and the recurring surpluses. But our space 
is so limited that it is possible to show but the 
structure of the Portuguese social system of the 
last ten years. 

Mr. Salazar, at present, is the Premier, the Min- 
ister of Finance, the Temporary Minister of War 
and of Foreign Relations, or, to be more accurate, 
“Salazar today is Portugal and Portugal is Sala- 
zar.”” We can say there is no social class which 
has not felt the human touch of this great man 
and gained by his foresight. 

After the general house-cleaning in all depart- 
ments, and with all internal and external debts 
paid, Salazar tackled the economic problem, the 
solution of which he found in stabilization of the 
national currency. A country with its national cur- 
rency reveluated by exaggerated inflation can, of 
course, show good results for a time, but it 
will soon wreck itself and bring about a depres- 
sion. Salazar’s enterprise is not one of those ex- 
periments of artificial fire, nor a trial of any new 
formula. It is only the crystallization of old truths, 
long ago tested by common sense and by the glori- 
ous history of Portugal throughout all the world. 
“This glory,” in Salazar’s mind, “is reflected in 
the soldier’s life, in that of the worker, the farmer, 
the seaman, the missionary, and in the bearing of 
a spiritual message to civilization.” Salazar looks 
kindly on these factors of progress: to those who 
can create and will work. Meanwhile, he very clev- 
erly used the surplus for the restoration of “Por- 
tuguese House” whose ruins are now famous the 
world over. 

He reformed the public services, hot-bed of con- 


























spiracies where leaders of secret societies carried 
on their malicious work to the detriment of the 
whole nation. To these racketeers, naturally, Sala- 
zar will be the “tragic dictator.”” The wealth which 
previously was pocketed by these political parties 
is now used in repairing and constructing roads 
and means of communication; in rebuilding sea- 
ports and public buildings; in strengthening the 
army and navy. In short, so many and varied are 
the improvements that only those familiar with 
the Portugal of twelve years ago can appreciate 
the change wrought in that country today. The 
tourists—always welcome to the hospitable Por- 
tuguese—will not only see the restoration of famous 
ruins, but will perceive everywhere the concerted 
effort to increase the country’s wealth, so that all 
classes might enjoy some amount of comfort and 
prosperity. 

“Wealth is a daughter of labor, and the worker 
is the producer of work,” is Salazar’s axiom. So, 
he organized all the workers in a single body, and 
imbued it with ideals and pride in itself. Thus was 
begun the cooperative life, the backbone of Portu- 
guese society. 

The foundation of the social organization is com- 
posed of local councils, formed in the small towns, 
centers of instruction, of charity and of recreation 
for the humble workers. In the big cities there 
are unions composed of workers in the same trades, 
and guilds comprising the owners of big companies 
and factories. In the varied social hierarchy every 
class has its rules, based on Portuguese tradition 
and temperament, which insure decent working 
conditions, guard the rights and liberties of the 
worker, and appoint his duties. 

It is plainly obvious that these regulations are 
enforced. In each district there is a Worker’s Court, 
and in Lisbon a Corporative Chamber, composed 
of the representatives of every trade. It is their 
business to formulate the necessary rules, to regu- 
late the interests of each class without hurting 
the community at large. The effects of this or- 
ganization, up to the present, are excellent. In 
Portugal there are, consequently, neither strikes 
nor lockouts. 

Side by side with the Corporative Chamber func- 
tions the National Assembly, composed of repre- 
sentatives elected directly and freely by the voters. 
According to the Constitution they make the laws 
and discuss the governmental plans. Of course, the 
candidates for the National Assembly must be per- 
sons imbued with the nationalist spirit, able to 
carry on the enterprise begun by the Controllor- 
ship. Otherwise, Portugal would go back again to 
the old ways of sterile parliament as was the rule 
in years gone by. 

There are no more political parties in the Na- 
tional Assembly—all are doomed to death and are 
being replaced by the National Union which in- 
corporates all classes in the one body. This Union 
is backed by the strength and discipline of the 
army and navy and the Portuguese Legion, and 
guarantees a strong government capable of deal- 
ing with revolutionaries from within as well as 
with enemies outside the country. The strength of 


this policy is manifest in Portugal’s present political 
and social progress. 

This miraculous transformation cannot be at- 
tributed exclusively to the guns and cannon shot 
of a dictatorship. The whole nation, skilfully or- 
ganized by Salazar, as Premier, views him as a 
superior educator: an ideal, a soul able to im- 
mortalize its new life. 

He built throughout the country thousands of 
free schools where everyone can, and must, enjoy 
the benefits of solid instruction and religious educa- 
tion. To quote Salazar: “We are not seduced by 
wealth, by the dream of opulence, by the delirium 
of mechanics, by immensity, by the colossal, and 
brutal force, if the spirit is not imbued in it and 
at the service of the more beautiful and noble life.” 

The equity of this spiritualist philosophy and 
the possibility of its realization have been the 
motto, the driving force that made it possible for 
the nation to mold itself into the New State. On 
numerous occasions the workers have made it ap- 
parent that they were only too willing to cooperate 
with their leader, Salazar. The most recent instance 
of their approval occurred at the stupendous parade 
of workers, May 1, in the beautiful city of Viana 
do Castelo, which was attended by more than 50,- 
000 people. The procession opened with several 
groups of young girls in fancy costumes, singing, 
and carrying samples of their work. A long line of 
floats, representing the trades, followed them. 
Thousands upon thousands of men and women in 
their national and work dresses were clapping the 
Estado Novo and carried large signs reading: Viva 
Salazar! Groups of children in pretty uniforms pro- 
claimed before the tribune of Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, in place of the President of 
the Republic, General Carmona, that Salazar lives 
today in the hearts of good Portuguese people. The 
parade closed with the Golden Key, the recitation 
of Auto das ofertas composed purposely for this 
occasion by Antonio Correia de Oliveira, the most 
inspired of the living poets and a man of inter- 
national renown. He has the gift of being able to 
interpret the Portuguese soul and has immortalized 
in elegant verse the work of Salazar. He is rightly 
called the Camoes do Estado Novo, the poet of the 
New State. 

This parade was indeed an eloquent tribute of 
sympathy to the Chief and cannot be appreciated 
by those who do not kno~’ him, nor by “those eter- 
nally discontented people who regard themselves 
as the ‘life savers’ of humanity, nor by all in rebel- 
lion against every system or order, hierarchy and 
honest work.” 

But the critics of Salazar are not justified in 
their complaints about the dictator, for he per- 
mits them to go about without fear of punish- 
ment. This act does not mean that Salazar fears 
his enemies. He has never been known to retreat, 
despite threats and slander. “If there is a cloud 
of external danger, or a germ of internal discord, 
or a Portuguese worker without bread, the revo- 
lution will go on! Salazar’s revolution intends to 
return its historic and glorious prestige to Por- 
tugal, and Portugal to God.” 
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RADICALS AT VASSAR 


WHEN two years ago, the first “World’s Youth 
Conference” held its inaugural meeting at Geneva, 
every radical group in Europe felt that it had gained 
new strength. A warning had been issued by the 
Bishop of Lausanne, and in accordance with his 
wish, all Catholic, and many non-Catholic, organi- 
zations for young people declined to participate. 
What the Bishop foresaw came to pass. The Con- 
ference was practically controlled by the Commu- 
nist Youth International, the Spanish Popular 
Front, the World Union of Students, and other 
groups, Communistic either by open profession, or 
by sympathy with Communistic principles. 

On August 16, this Conference will meet at 
Vassar College, where it will be greeted by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. No doubt, the radical 
groups will use Mrs. Roosevelt’s presence to prove, 
especially to their associates in Russia and in Mex- 
ico, that American sympathy is with them. Here 
we can understand, even as we regret, why Mrs. 
Roosevelt accepted the invitation of the Conference, 
but a similar understanding can hardly be looked 
for in other countries. Her presence will undoubted- 
ly be taken to mean that not only the American 
people, but their Government as well, approve a 
movement which is both un-Christian and anti- 
American. 

Some weeks ago, the Bishops of the Administra- 
tive Board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference expressed their hope that no Catholic 
group would take any part in the proceedings at 
Vassar. The Bishops observed that the first Con- 
ference was “irreligious in character,” and that 
from statements made by the Vassar committee, 
“it is clear that there has been no change in the 
attitude of those whose influence is dominant in 
the movement.” The Bishops, of course, are in 
hearty sympathy with any movement whose “ob- 
jectives are peace and brotherhood,” but it is their 
conviction that this Conference “under the guise 
of furthering peace and brotherhood, will provide 
an opportunity for the fostering of irreligion and 
the promotion of the class hatreds of Sovietism.”’ 
As the Bishops point out, the Conference will not 
promote ideals that are either Catholic or Ameri- 
can. That its general tenor will be anti-Catholic, 
and its methods out of conformity with American 
ideals, is clear both from the character of the first 
Conference, and from the list of the delegates who 
will be present at Vassar this month. 

Nearly a century and one half ago, a great 
American wrote that a Government such as ours 
cov'd not endure unless its people cherished re- 
ligion and morality. For that reason he proposed 
“as an object of primary importance,” the estab- 
lishment of schools and of institutions of learning, 
for to Washington religion and a moral code based 
upon religion were an essential part of education. 
No similar proposal has been, or will ever be, made 
by this World Youth Conference. As the Bishops 
write, the ideals of this group are neither Catholic 
nor American. 
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CAPITALISTIC FOLLY 


TO HIRE labor spies is a contemptible piece of 
villainy, but to lie about it is, in these days, simply 
stupid. Capitalism, as represented by many cor- 
porations, is not clever but, in common language, 
“dumb.” It is not to the interest of any man who 
conducts a business to adopt methods which he 
knows will be properly resented by his employes. 
That lowers production, by lowering the efficiency 
of the worker; if it provokes a strike, profits will 
be cut. We have been criticized for styling capital- 
ism “dumb,” but only by those who do not ap- 
preciate capitalism’s follies. 


aes 


RACIALISM AT HOMI 


IN a few words addressed last month to an 
Italian Catholic Action group, Pius XI epito- 
mized and condemned the wickedness of cer- 
tain “racial doctrines” now being disseminated 
by several Governments in Europe. These doc- 
trines would draw an essential distinction be- 
tween the races of mankind, assigning to one 
or two a place of unchangeable inferiority. 
“The spirit of faith must fight against the 
spirit of separatism,” said the Pontiff, “and 
against the spirit of exaggerated nationalism, 
which are detestable, and which, just because 
they are not Christian, end by not being even 
human.” 

No doubt, these unholy and inhuman racial 
campaigns are more in evidence abroad than in 
this country. But before we begin to cry “un- 
clean,” it will be well to review conditions as 
they have been and, to some extent, now are, in 
the United States. For approximately a century, 
or from the time when a strong and sustained 
flow of immigration into the United States be- 
gan, most of our large cities have had their 
despised minorities, confined because of their 
poverty and their supposed inferiority, to the 
meaner neighbhorhoods. 

Immigrants from Ireland formed the first of 
these minority groups. They were followed by 
Germans, Poles, Italians, and by Jews from 
every part of the world. All in turn suffered the 
scorn and contumely that are the customary 
lot of the stranger in a strange land. 

It must be said, however, that with one ex- 
ception, no penalty has ever been imposed by 
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COOPERATION 


TO ORGANIZE for their mutual benefit is the 
right of wage-earners. They have this right by 
nature, and it is protected in this country by law. 
The sooner all corporation managers learn that it 
is better on every score to allow workers to or- 
ganize freely, and to deal thereafter with labor’s 
representatives squarely, the sooner the relations 
of capital and labor will cease to be inimical. A 
cooperation between capital and labor, recogniz- 
ing and protecting rights wherever these exist, will 
eliminate our bloody labor wars, and promote the 
interests of all, including those of the public. 


[. HOME AND ABROAD 


law upon any minority group in the United 
States. The recently arrived immigrant could 
claim the protection of the law from the mo- 
ment of his arrival. He enjoyed all the rights 
of an American citizen, except a few, political 
in nature, and naturalization papers which made 
him the political equal of any American, were 
freely granted. As time went on, the original 
prejudice against the immigrant abated, and is 
now found only in the less civilized sections. 

Our treatment of the immigrant has been 
liberal to a degree unknown in any country. 
While a few Americans still affect to look upon 
this country as “Anglo-Saxon” in blood and by 
tradition, only the uneducated discriminate 
against the man whose ancestors came from 
countries in which English is a foreign tongue. 
But to our record of liberality, one all but fatal 
exception can be taken. In practically every 
part of the country, discrimination against 
citizens because of their color still persists. In 
some States, this discrimination has been 
enacted into law. 

True, the Negro did not come to these shores 
as an immigrant. He came chained to a post in 
a slave-ship. We kept him in bondage, anc to 
salve our consciences fostered what Pius XI 
styles “a spirit of separatism and a spirit of 
exaggerated nationalism.” It was un-Christian 
in origin, and it ended by being inhuman. While 
we condemn “racialism” abroad, let us remem- 
ber that whoever fosters discrimination against 
the Negro in America fosters a spirit that is 
‘n-Christian and inhuman. 














LATE BY TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


IF the Note of Secretary of State Hull on July 21 
was a “jolt’”’ to the Mexican Government, as some 
politicians declare, it gave many Americans who 
are not politicians some ground for assurance that 
this Government is beginning to understand what 
is happening south of the Rio Grande. Whether 
that ground will be steadily maintained by this 
Government, remains to be seen. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that this coun- 
try has no direct concern in the internal policies 
of Mexico. That is a principle which Catholic groups 
in this country have been trying to impress upon 
successsive Administrations at Washington, ever 
since our blundering policy which has wrought un- 
told harm in Mexico, began to operate. For the last 
decade and more American Catholics, protesting 
the protection given by this Government to blood- 
stained brigands who one after another seized the 
reins of power in Mexico, have been accused of try- 
ing to force the United States to go into Mexico, 
and set Mexico’s house in order. 

The accusation was and is wholly without justi- 
fication. What this Review and those who agree 
with it have been trying to end is our uninterrupted 
meddling in the affairs of Mexico. For it is no 
secret in Mexico, or in this country either, that 
without the consent of the United States no Ad- 
ministration rises to power in Mexico, or remains 
in power without its protection. 

If in 1915 the Government of the United States 
had kept out of politics in Mexico, and had held to 
that course without interruption, Mexicans would 
probably have settled their internal difficulties and, 
by this time, the country would be on the road to 
prosperity. The net results of our interference are 
years of bloody persecution of Catholics in Mexico, 
a country still torn by bitter internal dissension, 
and a Government which is a financial bankrupt 
and a moral outcast. 

To this Government, Secretary Hull addresses 
a Note in impeccable language. The Secretary re- 
minds Mexico that this Government admits and 
proclaims the right of a nation to determine its 
own “social, agrarian, and economic policies.” In 
establishing these policies, it may rightly expropri- 
ate property belonging to foreigners as well as to 
natives. But the Secretary asserts as a principle 
of international law “the right of compensation.” 

The taking of property without compensation is 
not expropriation. It is confiscation. It is no less 


confiscation because there may be an expressed in- 
tent to pay at some time in the future. 


The Secretary does not deny that Mexico may 
confiscate the property of its own citizens, and use 
it for public purposes. But he denies that Mexico 
or any other Government “may take the property 
of American nationals, in disregard of the rule of 
compensation under international law.” As long ago 
as 1915, Mexico began to confiscate the property of 
American citizens, and it has persevered in that 
course. 

We have but one fault to find with the Secre- 
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tary’s Note, but for it he cannot be blamed. It is 
late by twenty-three years. It should have been 
written in 1915, and should have been followed by 
vigorous action. 

If today, as for years past, the Mexican Govern- 
ment has felt free to confiscate American property, 
it can offer as an excuse that it has been encour- 
aged in this course by the American Government. 
For our policy with regard to Mexico, every edu- 
cated Mexican has nothing but contempt, and it 
must be admitted that we have merited his con- 
tempt. We have tolerated outrage, or have remon- 
strated in weak and paltering Notes which the 
brigands who happened to be in power at the time 
did not take seriously. They were well aware that 
these were not written by this Government with 
any serious intent, but merely for the purpose of 
establishing a paper record. Any thief will promise 
to make restitution on some day in a vague and 
distant future, especially when he has reason to be- 
lieve that no attempt will be made to collect. Prom- 
ising compensation at some indeterminate time, 
Mexico has continued to confiscate, for this Gov- 
ernment has permitted its officials to believe that 
their policy was perfectly safe. 

Perhaps the Secretary’s Note may prevent fur- 
ther confiscation, but that is doubtful. For nearly 
a quarter of a century we have approved and sup- 
ported in Mexico a series of Governments which set 
at naught the laws of humanity. It is not probable 
that the present Government, the inheritor of the 
vices of its predecessors, will be greatly moved 
by an appeal to the sanctions of international law. 


LIFE IS PRECIOUS 


IT is the lot of physicians, lawyers, public officials 
and priests, to view human nature in some of its 
unloveliest aspects. But it is these classes of men 
who can see and understand the dignity of human 
nature, and the value of life. 

Last week an unfortunate man, presumably af- 
flicted with some mental disease, climbed out on a 
ledge extending from the seventeenth story of a 
building on New York’s Fifth Avenue. His an- 
nounced intention was to commit suicide. At once, 
every aid that the great city of New York could 
find was marshaled to save him. Hundreds of police 
and firemen were summoned. For hours all traffic 
for blocks around was suspended. Psychiatrists, 
steeple-climbers, physicians and priests gathered in 
the building or about it, all eager to offer their 
help. adders, ropes, nets, boatswains’ chairs and 
rigging of every description was donated by stores 
and manufacturers. For eleven hours, the work 
went on, but unfortunately in vain, for the poor 
man finally carried out his purpose. 

Fools posing as psychiatrists, physicians and 
penologists, belittle the value of human life. But at 
a time of peril we like to think that even these 
forget their folly and remember that human life 
is something sacred, something to be protected at 
all hazards, for it is something that God has made, 
and given us to cherish. 
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PEACE IN CHRIST 


DRAWING near to Jerusalem a few days before 
His death upon the Cross, Our Lord paused to let 
His gaze fall upon the city. As He gazed, His heart 
was filled with grief. He foresaw the destruction 
of this beautiful city by invading pagan hosts, and 
its streets running red with the blood of citizens put 
to the sword by an infuriated soldiery. “Seeing the 
city,” writes Saint Luke in tomorrow’s Gospel (xix, 
41-47), “he wept over it.”” Commentators note that 
the force of the verb translated in the Rheims ver- 
sion as “he wept,” is, rather, “he burst into tears.” 

Undoubtedly, Our Lord loved His country, and 
His people, and the Holy City. He burst into tears, 
because His human Heart was filled with deep grief 
as He foresaw the suffering they would sustain at 
the hands of their enemies. But we may suppose 
that the deepest cause of His grief was not the 
thought of the physical pain, the humiliation and 
the temporal losses, of the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem. The real cause we find in His words addressed 
to the city and its people: “If thou also hadst 
known, and that in this thy day, the things that 
are to thy peace.” Our Divine Lord and His blessed 
teaching were for the Jews, as they are for us, the 
source of all peace. But Him they crucified, and 
His teaching they rejected. 

Nearly two thousand years have passed since, 
under the Emperor Titus, and in the following 
century under Hadrian, Jerusalem was besieged, 
and as Our Lord foretold, became a heap of ruins 
on which the conqueror built a new city. The 
prophecy was fulfilled, but Our Lord’s words are 
still full of significant warning to all of us. The 
“day” which Our Lord gave to Jerusalem was the 
time when He invited the people to hear His gospel, 
to do penance, and to become members of his King- 
dom. That day drew to a dreadful night in which 
they rejected him. 

To us too, He gives a day. His grace knocks at 
the door of our heart, and He invites us to find 
our peace in loving obedience to His command- 
ments. Some do not listen, but turn away from 
Him. He seems far away, while the lure of sin is 
at hand to promise happiness. 

In our nature Almighty God has placed powers 
and tendencies which He wishes us to use to raise 
ourselves above the animal that is in us. At the 
same time, we are conscious of a law in our mem- 
bers fighting against the law of our mind. When 
we yield to this lower law, we may find a certain 
contentment, but it does not last. There is unrest 
in the world because men persist in seeking peace 
where it cannot be found. No man can find peace 
in sin, for the heart of man was not made for sin. 
It was made for God. 

It may be that some to whom these lines may 
come, have sought peace in sinful courses. Well 
do they know that they have not found it. May 
they listen to the warning words of Our Lord, as 
He weeps over their sad state, and responding to 
His grace, know that this is the day of their salva- 
tion. Before that day ends, may they turn to Him 
and in His forgiveness and love find lasting peace. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. The State Department for- 
warded a note to Mexico demanding arbitration of 
the seizure of American-owned lands. The note 
requested “adequate, effective and prompt com- 
pensation,” and by implication touched also the oil 
expropriations. The right of compensation “is un- 
questioned under international law,” the Washing- 
ton note maintained. . . . Exports of American 
arms, ammunition and military supplies rose during 
June. . . . A National Labor Relations Board de- 
cision of July 5 held the Muskin Shoe Company, 
Westminster, Md., violated the Wagner Act when 
it distributed among employes on company time 
and on company property copies of Congressman 
Hoffmann’s speech assailing the C.I.0. Congressman 
Hoffmann wrote to the Board asking: “Will you 
kindly advise by what authority and under what 
provision of law your board assumes the power to 
suppress this argument against Communists and 
communistic activities in the field of labor?” Mr. 
Hoffmann called the Board’s attention to the first 
amendment to the Federal Constitution providing 
that “Congress shall make no laws . . . abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press.” . . . The 
A. F. of L. charged the National Labor Relations 
Board favored the C.I.O. as against the Federation. 
. .. David E. Lilienthal accused former TVA chair- 
man, Arthur Morgan, with making recklessly false 
and unfair charges against him. Lilienthal admitted 
the TVA was still operating at a loss in its sale of 
electricity at yardstick rates. . . . Harry Hopkins 
declared that at least ninety per cent of the WPA 
workers are for Roosevelt. Said Republican leader, 
John Hamilton: “Relief Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins’ statement that he is convinced ninety per cent 
of the 3,000,000 on relief rolls would vote for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt looks like the launching of the 
Roosevelt third-term.” 


AT Home. The Senate Committee on Campaign 
Expenditures declared the Tennessee Democratic 
primary contest so bad that no matter who wins 
the Senatorial nomination he will face a Senate 
contest. Senator Walsh described the conditions as 
“cutter politics.” . . . WPA workers and those on 
relief were being coerced by “high-handed pugilistic 
methods,” members of the committee said. Reports 
to the committee concerning Kentucky showed that 
“dirty politics” were being practised there by both 
sides. . . . Charges that Federal office-holders are 
being assessed five per cent of their salaries to aid 
Senator McAdoo in California were received by the 
committee. . . . In Chicago, the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals, set aside a NLRB ruling that a 
Fansteel Corporation plant must re-hire sit-down 
strikers. . . . Pennsylvania’s Governor Earle called 
a special session of the State Legislature to fore- 


stall a grand jury investigation of his administra- 
tion. . . . In Texas, Representatives Maverick and 
McFarlane, called by President Roosevelt “my 
friends,” were defeated for renomination. In Colo- 
rado, Senator Adams, “snubbed” by Roosevelt, was 
renominated. . .. The American Bar Association at 
its Cleveland convention approved the report of a 
committee assailing the usurpation of judicial func- 
tions by the Federal administrative boards, usually 
referred to as the “alphabetical” boards. The As- 
sociation-approved report said: “We are all agreed 
that we are against the principle of absolutism in 
administrative offices. The committee is unanimous 
on the proposition that judicial review of admin- 
istrative action is not only wise but necessary if we 
are to perpetuate our form of government.” The 
committee listed among “defects of administrative 
justice,” “fa tendency to decide without a hearing 
or without hearing one of the parties,” “to yield to 
political pressure at the expense of the law,” “a 
tendency to make decisions on the basis of pre- 
formed opinions and prejudices.” James R. Gar- 
field, son of President Garfield, presented the com- 
mittee report. He cited the growth of administra- 
tive boards and declared: ““These executive bodies 
in a number of instances have seemed to be clothed 
with executive, legislative and judicial authority. 
If that is true, it means that we are starting on a 
complete change in our form of government in 
dealing with these problems.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. A career in the British army, 
hitherto almost a closed preserve for the privileged 
classes, was thrown open to talent by a series of 
sweeping reforms announced in the House of Com- 
mons by War Minister Hore-Belisha. Restrictions 
in the number of scholarships admitting students 
to Sandhurst and Woolwich were abolished, and 
education of prospective officers in these two mili- 
tary academies was made free. In addition to a 
smooth rise of men from the ranks, enlisted men 
hereafter will receive a chance to earn their com- 
missions while in service, instead of being required 
to go through the academies. Retirement ages of 
officers were lowered and pay was raised. . . . Pre- 
mier Chamberlain selected Viscount Runciman to 
inquire into the Czech-Sudeten situation with a 
view to its peaceful amelioration. 


GERMANY. In one of his recent speeches Hitler 
stated that he would gladly let Jews go and would 
even provide “luxury liners” for their transporta- 
tion, but according to the practice of German au- 
thorities, Jews are allowed to take into exile only 
three per cent of their possessions. Another slice is 
taken as a “flight tax” and the rest melts when 
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converted into foreign exchange at the Reich’s own 
rate. ... The German Government does not consider 
itself responsible for the appointment of Viscount 
Runciman as mediator of the Czech-German con- 
flict. It had not been consulted about the British 
project to prevent a deadlock or a complete break- 
down of the negotiations between the Prague 
regime and the Sudeten Germans. . . . Hungary, it 
is reported, has bought the entire equipment of the 
former Austrian army. It was deemed not suitable 
to German use. How Hungary will pay was a matter 
of speculation, since she has not the necessary 
foreign currency. She will have, however, a huge 
grain crop, with which, it is asserted, she will pay 
for armament. 


ITaLy. Achille Starace, secretary-general of the 
Fascist Party, announced the conclusions of the 
committee of scientists who had drawn up a racial 
report adverse to the Jews. All Fascist institutes 
of culture would concentrate, he said, on elaborat- 
ing Fascist principles on the subject of race. Plain 
reference to the Jewish problem was made in a 
communiqte, which said: “Jews for thousands of 
years have considered themselves everywhere, 
even in Italy, a separate and superior race, and it 
is notorious that despite the tolerant policy of the 
Fascist regime, Jews have in every nation formed— 
with their men and their means—the general staff 
of anti-Fascism.”’ With the creation of the Italian 
Empire, Starace asserted, the Italian race has come 
into contact with other races, and must, therefore 
protect itself against “hybridism’” and “contamina- 
tion.” . . . The Holy Father condemned all exag- 
gerated racial theories in several audiences, ap- 
parently timing his words to make clear his dis- 
pleasure at the Italian policy. 


FRANCE. With Versailles for a back-drop, King 
George and Queen Elizabeth saw a cross-section of 
the modern French army, and then witnessed how 
Louis XIV might have entertained them, as waiters 
garbed in the costumes of the seventeenth century 
served a banquet in the Hall of Mirrors, and 
“nymphs” danced on the lawns in Apollo’s Grove. 
One grave defect of the visit has been the lack of 
contact between the British royalty and the French 
populace. This was partly remedied when, in the 
midst of a song by Yvonne Printemps, the English 
Queen insisted that the cries of the crowd be 
heeded. She and the King appeared briefly on the 
balcony at the Quai d’Orsay. . . . As a sequel to the 
review by the Royal personages of 50,000 French 
troops, Leslie Hore-Belisha, Britain’s War Minister, 
and General Gamelin, Chief of the French General 
Staff, took steps to seal the effectiveness of the 
agreements for military cooperation reached at 
London in April. 


SPAIN. Fantastic gains claimed to have been made 
by the Loyalists on the Catalan front, even the as- 
sertion that they had recaptured Gandesa and 
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crossed the Ebro with 100,000 men, were ridiculed 
by press correspondents on General Franco’s side 
of the lines. Some advance has been made, but it 
has utterly failed of its purpose to divert Franco 
from his assault on Valencia and his sweep forward 
into Estramadura. Franco appears to have sufficient 
reserves available nearby to relieve pressure on his 
Catalonian lines without reducing his strength else- 
where. Nationalist bombing planes became the cen- 
tral factor of the battle, destroying all the pontoon 
bridges that had been thrown across the Ebro. 
Small pursuit ships machine-gunned the reserves 
who sought to rebuild the bridges, as General Yague 
sent reinforcements to surround those who had 
crossed. . . . Twenty-five towns and villages within 
an area of approximately 1,500 square miles in 
Estramadura Province, with an aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 400,000, have been captured in 
a six-day offensive. General Queipo de Llano’s 
cavalry divisions pressed on toward the Almaden 
mercury mines. .. . On the Valencia front Franco’s 
forces paused to consolidate their gains after a 
rapid advance to Viver. Annoyed by insinuations 
that only his “fascist-shaped iron heel” is keeping 
his rear-guard in line, General Franco is planning 
a plebiscite, feeling that it will mean more to drive 
home to the outside world the unity of liberated 
Spain than any military conquests. The poll would 
meet the objections of outside scoffers that it was 
not 100 per cent sincere by having a secret election 
with a commission of neutral checkers from out- 
side, thus setting it apart from the usual totali- 
tarian plebiscites of Russia and Germany. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR. In the bog of China, Japan 
seems to have lost more than soldiers and equip- 
ment. In recent weeks the signs of her weakening 
in the field have steadily increased. Her position is 
complicated by tension with Russia on the Man- 
churian border. The Japanese press continued to 
carry reports of Russian troop movements south- 
east of Vladivostok, but the papers of Tokyo mini- 
mized these incidents under pressure of public 
opinion that is opposed to taking any steps that 
might lead to war with Russia. Chinese interpreted 
the Japanese desire to conciliate Russia as a sign 
of weakness. 


FOOTNOTES. Prince Franz I of Liechtenstein, head 
of the tiny country between Switzerland and Aus- 
tria, died, aged eighty-five. . . . An attempt to as- 
sassinate the Governor of Puerto Rico, Blanton 
Winship, was made in the city of Ponce. Fifteen 
bullets missed Winship. Two people were killed, 
thirty wounded. . . . A stunting war plane crashed 
into a crowd at Bogota, Colombia, killed fifty-three 
persons, injured 150. . . . Czechoslovakia accepted 
the British proposal of mediation in the Czech- 
Sudeten-German conflict. . . . The Oslo nations— 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, The Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Luxembourg—met in Copenhagen, 
declared a League of Nations member may de- 
cide for itself whether to apply sanctions. 
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HEREDITY 


EDITOR: I must agree with Robert C. Graham, 
S.J., in his stricture (July 9) of Father Blakely’s 
excellent article on marriage legislation. After 
some research work on social disease and after 
reading every good article on it that came my 
way and after discussing the inheritance of social 
disease with some who are authorities on the sub- 
ject and others who are practising specialists in it 
for years, I have found no one who asserts that 
venereal disease is inherited in the strict biological 
sense. 

May I add that I am of the opinion that Robert 
Graham’s statement is also false when he asserts 
that “‘no disease, strictly so called, is subject to 
heredity.” This assertion is still a very moot ques- 
tion, and will remain so for quite some time. It 
seems too established and widely acknowledged by 
authorities on heredity that no germ disease is so 
transmitted, but there are plenty writers who main- 
tain that non-germ diseases e.g., mental diseases, 
such as feeble-mindedness are inheritable in the 
strict sense, due to an unfortunate juggling of the 
genes in the germ cells before conception. Perhaps 
Father Graham does not admit these to be diseases 
in the strict sense. 

The study of hereditary transmission is still in its 
infancy. It is growing slowly and it may require 
years until experiments and facts are collated, re- 
liable deductions made and laws firmly established. 
Until then there will be not misunderstanding so 
much as glib talking based on very superficial ob- 
servation even among medical men. As general 
practitioners, and not laboratory specialists in a 
certain line, they are in no position to pass a re- 
liable sentence on inheritance of disease. 

Philadelphia, Pa. PHILIP H. BURKETT, S.J. 


BILLIONS 


EDITOR: In your editorial, Examine the Pump 
(July 2), commenting on the new $4,000,000,000 
pump-priming appropriation, the opening sentence 
of the second paragraph reads: “At the same time, 
it is permissible to ask what kindly fairy will supply 
these billions.”” Shades of Father Coughlin! The 
answer is quite simple: the Federal Reserve Banks 
will supply these billions and charge interest on 
them, just as they supplied the other billions and 
are charging interest on them also. 

Of course, setting aside the question of their 
possessing that amount to such an astronomical 
extent, we might make a few comments. The well 
seems to be unlimitedly full, nay, even increasing 
through the underground streams of interest paid 
on those billions. Yes, the trouble seems to be with 


the pump, the Federal Reserve System. The ma- 
jority of the people are suffering from thirst which 
is being assuaged merely by pitiful sips of doles, 
W.P.A. checks and less than living annual wages. 

Let’s examine the pump, indeed. Maybe we need 
a new one. Pius XI uses a little different figure: we 
speak of pumping the water; the Holy Father 
speaks of “supplying the life-blood.” 

Milford, Ohio CORNELIUS J. KOLLY 


ACCOLADE 


EDITOR: This is my heavy vote, for whatever it is 
worth, in favor of your straight-forward articles 
on the Spanish war, especially in the issue for 
July 2. 

Living as I am with several Spanish companions 
who, I am certain, know the facts and are telling 
the truth, I feel very certain of the conclusions 
which you have always so courageously set forth, 
and I thank God for the blessings He has given to 
us in the United States by keeping AMERICA the 
up-to-the-minute, militantly Catholic review it has 
always been. 

V. REv. GABRIEL N. PAUSBACK, O. CARM. 

Rome, Italy Assistant General 


FRAUDULENT CATHOLICS 


EDITOR: Your excellent editorial, Fervent Cath- 
olics and Frauds (July 16), deserves wide atten- 
tion. 

We are all, I think, more or less familiar with 
politicians who are “fervent Catholics” around elec- 
tion time, especially here in the East, where Cath- 
olics make up a large percentage of the electorate. 

Capitalists, however, are becoming extremely 
wary of advertising their fervent Catholicity in the 
light of growing publicity being given the two great 
Encyclicals, Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno. Those Catholic capitalists who in the past 
have been most ready to pose as fervent Catholics 
are the ones who are least willing to try to put into 
practice the recommendations of the Encyclicals. 

Your editorial is worthy of perusal especially by 
those members of the clergy who have so eagerly 
jumped aboard the bandwagon of the CIO and who, 
when the slighest criticism is made of that organ- 
ization by Catholics, invariably trot out the names 
of two or three fervent Catholic leaders of the 
movement as proof that the movement is worthy 
of the support of all Catholics. 

I do not mean to infer that within the ranks of 
the CIO there are no fervent Catholics. I happen 
to know several and they would be the last to deny 
that up near the top of the leadership of the CIO 
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there are those who are fervent Catholics merely 
for the prestige it gives them in Catholic circles. 
Some of them thought nothing of turning away 
from Catholicism to become fervent Socialists 
when they thought it to their advantage so to do. 

Evidence of the fact that thinking Catholics are 
not being hoodwinked by these fervent Catholic 
labor leaders was given during the Social Action 
meeting recently held in New York City and at- 
tended for the most part by Catholics. 

The CIO leader who is most frequently paraded 
as a fervent Catholic was one of the speakers. 
Almost immediately upon arising he launched out 
on a tirade of criticism against a certain Catholic 
priest who has preferred to point out the errors of 
the CIO and its leaders rather than bless their 
very act. He was thereupon given such a vociferous 
round of boos from the entire gathering that he 
was forced to discontinue; and only after one of 
the priests present arose and spoke for him was he 
permitted to continue, and then in an entirely dif- 
ferent vein. He had learned that Catholics are still 
able to think for themselves even in the presence of 
“a great and fervent Catholic labor leader.” 

Truly, we should hear less of fervent Catholic 
labor leaders in light of the fact that Homer Mar- 
tin, a former Protestant minister, has been the only 
CIO leader to date with the courage to attempt to 
rid the CIO of the dangerous radical element which 
seeks to gain control of the movement. For his 
efforts Mr. Martin probably will be kicked out of 
the CIO with the help of our fervent Catholic labor 
leaders. 


New York, N. Y. WILLIAM E. MASSEY 


HUMANITARIANS 


EDITOR: A thought which is fairly obvious might 
not have occurred to many readers, and therefore 
I suggest it to them. In Events (July 23) The 
Parader simulates amazement that the American 
Friends of Democracy are explicitly shocked and 
moved to protest by aerial bombings, but are 
neither shocked nor moved to protest against a 
million abortions taking place in America each 
year. The Parader explained this apparent incon- 
sistency by his use of the word Humanitarians. 

This explanation would be more obvious if it 
were pointed out that for humanitarians the great 
evil in the world is suffering; therefore, murder is 
not necessarily an evil. The baby does not con- 
sciously suffer any great fear or pain in an abor- 
tion; therefore it is not any great evil; rather it 
prevents suffering in those who would have had 
to take care of the infant, it relieves them of em- 
barrassment, of pecuniary expenditure, of torturing 
worry, and actually relieves the infant of all those 
sufferings it would have had to endure in its long 
or short life. 

For the same reason, this same type of people 
argues for and encourages euthanasia, which not 
only relieves poor tortured souls of endless pain, 
but also frees those who would have had to take 
care of them from the pain of much kindness, or 
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rather from what are sometimes referred to as 
kind acts toward the sick. 

Certainly such a splendid column will awaken in 
many minds the thought that a test of the true 
Church will be its agreement with Christ in the 
teaching: “If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and fol- 
low me.” 

Yours for more converts to the Catholic Church, 
and for a greater understanding among Catholics 
of the necessity, value, sacredness, and “blessed- 
ness” of suffering. 


Baltimore, Md. JAS. J. LYNCH 


JOB FOR HOLY NAME 


EDITOR: Out here in California some of us are 
disturbed about the drama. Broadway successes 
are being brought to the West Coast and hailed as 
“a return of the legitimate stage to the shadows 
of its past eminence.” The quotes are from a signed 
review on the editorial page of a diocesan organ. 

The reviewer speaks in the highest terms of the 
play On Borrowed Time. He admits that one or 
two of the play’s lines are not what they should be, 
but aside from this remark has nothing but praise 
for the production. To us it seemed that there was 
a perfect deluge of profanity. The leading charac- 
ter began to swear in the first scene and he was 
still going strong when the curtain was rung on 
the last one. The child actor learned his lesson from 
his disreputable grandfather. He repeated choice 
pieces from the old man’s vocabulary. By way of 
variety he added a bit of blasphemy all his own. 

I was asked by the manager of a leading moving 
picture theatre: “How do they get by with it? 
Imagine trying to pass the Breen censorship in 
Hollywood with a thing like that.” 

The Holy Name Society out here is planning a 
great drive for members this fall. What chance 
have the officers to interest men of the world in a 
campaign for decent speech, if our Catholic press 
endorses productions such as On Borrowed Time. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

RICHARD J. FITZMAURICE 


JESUITRY 


EDITOR: I was very much interested in the article, 
Old Nick and the Jesuits (AMERICA July 9), so 
splendidly written by Henry Watts, in which he ex- 
plains the charge against the Jesuits. I had not 
been informed on this before, although I am a 
Catholic. 

By chance, the very next day, I secured a public- 
library book which I thought would be a good 
mystery story. I did not start to read it immediate- 
ly, but opened it at random to a page where this 
charge was openly made in some “historical facts” 
necessary to the plot—also more information in 
which scathing reference is made to the Church— 
about 1500-1800. The book is returned unread. 

Fall River, Mass. AGNES C. LOMAX 
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NEWMAN'S GRAVE: 
A BELATED REVERIE 


MARGARET KNIGHTFIELD 








“HERE, Zita,” I said, handing the book-reviews 
in AMERICA of May 21, to a young college girl to 
whom I gave The Fine Gold of Newman as a pres- 
ent, “read this about Newman—and then, if you 
like, I'll tell you about my visit to his grave. But 
read that first.”” I know my girl: she tucked her 
feet beneath her in the big club-chair and heard 
me out. 

“You see, in this review of Father O’Connell’s 
book, David Gordon makes a point in speaking of 
Heart to Heart, a Cardinal Newman Prayer Book 
which strikes me forcibly. I mean, especially, what 
he says about Protestant tradition and pro-Protes- 
tant tradition among Catholics overemphasizing 
Newman as an English stylist; but the important 
thing about the holy soul of John Henry Newman, 
he claims, was its tremendous and passionate love 
of God, and that English-reading people have not 
yet appreciated the exquisite childlikeness of the 
man. 

“Well, now, in a small way I have felt that about 
Newman increasingly since I stood by his grave. 
Actually, the few moments I spent there, after 
weeks of anticipation, were an anti-climax.” 

Zita’s eyebrows went up. 

“Yes. They were. I'll tell you why in a moment. 
But in the nine years since, during which I have 
read little of Newman and rather seldom thought 
of his grave, I find that my mind has been quietly 
turning things over, and now I recognize in a flash 
that I am agreeing with this opinion. 

“Of course, the thing has a very personal aspect 
for me. I’ve told you how my first interest was 
aroused at the University in hearing Professor 
Wells read the Epilogue to the Apologia, that dedi- 
cation to the Fathers of the Oratory, to his espe- 
cial friend, Father Ambrose St. John, in particu- 
lar. You know those moving cadences, that poig- 
nancy of grave beauty, that instinctive delicate 
balancing of phrase with phrase—Professor Wells 
read them in that beautiful voice of his. That did 
something to me. I read more of Newman for my- 
self, even tackling The Development of Christian 
Doctrine; later on, after I was married, I read, 
and looked at, about a third of what Newman 


wrote—not a bad result of that shock in Profes- 
sor Wells’ class. But I see now that I was think- 
ing of Newman, tasting him, mainly as a stylist.” 

“Tllustrating David Gordon’s point,” Zita said. 

“Don’t forget that you are in a Junior State 
College—in a Protestant tradition,” I replied. 

“Newman, the stylist. That was the emphasis 
Professor Wells put upon him; I remember that he 
carefully prefaced the reading with the remark 
that while he had no sympathy with Newman as 
a Catholic, he thought the excerpt from the 
Apologia one of the most beautiful passages in 
English literature, already a classic. 

“It wasn’t until I had read the Wilfrid Ward 
Life, and Newman’s correspondence with his sister, 
an intelligent and devout Anglican, in which so 
much of his heart was revealed, that I began to 
think of him primarily as a Catholic soul.” 

Zita half got up. “T’ll get a pencil and make some 
notes,” she said. “No, don’t!” I answered. “‘Let me 
talk, and afterwards I’ll show you the passages in 
the Life or, better still, you take the volumes along 
with you and make your own discoveries.” 

“Well, then, for some time before I was in Eng- 
land I had been thinking of his saying in a letter 
to a woman friend who had intimated that he was 
a saint, ‘I am not a saint; I am a literary man.’ 

“About the grave. Very few people seem to have 
cared to take the little extra trouble to go out to 
Rednal from Birmingham. Brother Leo did, and 
has written about it in one of his column pieces, 
but I have never seen another account except the 
very short one in Lewis May’s book. And it seems 
to me that you can’t know the man fully—or, at 
least you have something more to learn—until you 
have stood by that little low mound, remembering 
that it was his long-made choice to be buried there, 
in the same grave with his bosom friend, Father 
Ambrose St. John.” 

“Oh, is his grave a mound like the graves in the 
Elegy,’ asked Zita, sitting up straight, “you know, 
‘where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
heap’?” 

“Yes! only Newman’s grave is always freshly 
covered with the St. John’s-Wort—a shrub with 
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yellow flowers—that he had planted there at the 
time of Father Ambrose’s burial, in memory. Wait 
a minute, there’s the ’phone!” 

Zita was standing at the bookcase with the Poems 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins in her hand when I re- 
turned. “Do you know anything about him?” I 
asked. 

“Just his name. Isn’t he very hard to read?” 
“Too hard a nut for you to crack just now, I should 
say—lI mean in his sprung-rhythms, his most elab- 
orated devices. Better get a thorough grasp of 
standard English prosody before you try Father 
Hopkins’ variations; when you do begin to read 
him, don’t commence with The Wreck of the 
Deutschland or Harry Ploughman. But here’s some- 
thing I’ve just thought of!—TI’ll set it for you now 
as the thesis of your doctoral dissertation.” —Zita’s 
eyes shone above her protesting lips—‘‘someone 
ought to take a try at resolving Newman’s dilem- 
ma, which I suspect was also Father Hopkins’, how 
to be a saint and a literary man at the same time. 
After all, Newman wasn’t infallible. You’ll see what 
I mean about Hopkins when you get to reading his 
‘terrible’ posthumous sonnets; and let me give you 
a tip about reading him. Take his recently pub- 
lished diaries and letters along with the poems. 
The letter he wrote to his sister after being vac- 
cinated is full of delicious fun, and should be bal- 
anced with W. B. Yeats’ remembrance of him—in 
the Introduction to The Oxford Book of Modern 
Verse—-as a querulous, sensitive scholar. By the 
way, Zita, Gerard Hopkins was at school at the 
Oratory, and it was Newman who advised him to 
become a Jesuit.” 

We sat down facing each other in the corners of 
the chesterfield. ‘Where was I on the Newman pil- 
grimage?” “In Birmingham.” 

“Just before taking the tram for Rednal, I had 
been in a side chapel of the Oratory church; a 
small oil of Saint Philip Neri’s head hangs there, 
and it seemed to come alive as I looked at it— 
imagination and some trick of light! But it serves 
to show you how much my mind was charged with 
the thought of Newman and all his interests. So 
you must think of me in that light as going out to 
the grave. 

“Rednal is just one street strung along the tram- 
line with houses and paddocks along the side of a 
tree-lined lane which slopes gently to the distant 
Lickey hills. I went into the little hotel at the 
corner to enquire of the barmaid, and she came 
to the door and pointed me up the lane, saying 
that she had heard there was a little graveyard 
at the end someplace. After five minutes’ walking, 
I had passed the last paddock and had come to a 
stretch of wall hung thickly with oak and laurel. 
When I saw that the road turned through a barred 
wooden gate marked Private, I hated to go in. Sup- 
pose some of the Oratory Fathers were there, or 
one of them walking up and down reading his 
breviary, just as Cardinal Newman himself used 
to do, ‘among the cabbages and roses’!”’—‘“Cardinal 
Newman—and cabbages?” interpolated Zita. 

“Exactly. That’s why I’m telling you. Anyhow, 
I pushed it softly open and went along the narrow 
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path, deep in fallen leaves and ivy-creeper under 
an avenue of elms, looking for tombstones. Sud- 
denly, around a little turn, across a little grassy 
terrace and garden strip, I came upon a gray-stone 
house, two-storied, of seven or eight rooms. 

“Everything was so still, and the house looked 
empty. So I felt better and went down the short 
terrace to a path at the end of which was a small 
greenhouse. An old gardener came out with a pot 
and trowel in hand. He didn’t look the least sur- 
prised to see a woman there alone. He told me to 
go around the end of the house and I would find 
the grave, and went back into the potting-shed. 

“TI stood just inside the opening of a small walled 
inclosure and gazed at the few graves there. Thir- 
teen; all low-mounded and grass-grown, with little 
paths between; a wooden cross on each grave. 

“Really forcing myself to the big moment, I 
stepped between the mounds to the farther wall, 
close to which was a grave surmounted by the same 
cross as the others, but this was enclosed in a 
circle which bore an inscription. ‘Here he is,’ I 
thought, ‘with Father Ambrose St. John.’ I leaned 
to see the inscription, Ex umbris et imaginibus in 
veritatem. I knelt down. There were two or three 
newly-sprung dandelions blooming among the ten- 
drils of the St. John’s-Wort; I wouldn’t let myself 
pick them. 

“And that’s all I had, Zita, before the gardener’s 
pup shot through the gate and threw himself across 
my shoulders”— 

“Oh-oh-oh-oh, and you so afraid of dogs!” 

“Toppling me over so that I was leaning on my 
hand. I hardly knew what struck me, except for 
his yelps and quick breathings near my face.” 

“Where was the gardener?” 

“He must have been deaf! Half laughing and 
half mad, I went back to the grave, picked up the 
camera and took a snap, keeping my eye on that 
dog. He was wriggling, half-way squeezed beneath 
the lowest rail, whining and moaning to be let 
through. I knew what would happen if he got at 
me again. I went past the house”— 

“Oh, I wish the Fathers had been there!” 

“Down the elm-avenue, with him after me! I 
barely outdistanced him. But I slammed the gate 
marked Private on his nose.” 

Before Zita could speak, I had taken the Car- 
dinal’s ghostly picture from the wall of my room 
and was holding it in front of her. 

“Look, Zita! See that faint smile? That has been 
called his ‘sleeping smile.’ After I had gotten over 
my disappointment—and I was half crying on the 
way back to the tram—I thought of how that 
grandly simple old man would have smiled at the 
story. For in spite of his excessive sensibility, he 
had a sense of humor—wrote, for instance, the 
most charmingly playful letters to some young 
girls, daughters of friends. He would have liked 
that pup. And I’m sure he would have approved 
of the diversion that young thing unwittingly gave 
at his grave to the thoughts of a pilgrim who, per- 
haps too much at Littlemore and Birmingham, had 
been impressed with the ‘tears of things’ in his 
life.” 
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HE COINED APHORISMS 
BEHIND A CASHIER’S CAGE 


THE Livinc TorcH. By AE Edited by Monk Gib- 

bon. The Macmillan Co. $4 
AE once suggested that Monk Gibbon would be an 
excellent person to make a selection of his contribu- 
tions to journalism. The late editor of the Irish States- 
man knew his man, because here is stuff that, as Brander 
Matthews used to say of Shakespeare’s words, one can 
set one’s teeth in. Those of us who have had the thrill 
of being young in Ireland and of discovering for our- 
selves the Irish Statesman will revel in this rich vintage. 
Although much of this material was written in haste, 
with little revision and often while the printer’s devil 
waited, AE “distilled something of himself into all he 
wrote.” 

Some of these papers are mere editorial jottings on 
rural economy or politics; others the overflowing of a 
lifetime’s thought—such as the sublime critique of 
Stephen Mackenna’s translation of Plotinus. Yet if this 
quicksilvered, urbane writing be journalism, we ought 
to bow humbly before the stinging indictment of the 
degeneration of language in America. AE has the 
deepest admiration for the flowering of New England, 
but he considers our break with the ancestor tradition 
a calamity. “It seems incredible,” he concludes, “that so 
vast a continent can be left with so little soul.” 

Monk Gibbon’s preface is illuminating to Americans 
who have had a vague idea of AE’s position as leader 
in the Irish literature of the last thirty years. Like 
Coleridge, Russell had a seminal mind and there is 
scarcely a young writer in Ireland who has not felt his 
influence. In fact nearly all the Irish names that later 
became known to the world received their first en- 
couragement either in the little office of the Jrish States- 
man or at AE’s Sunday evenings in Rathgar Avenue. 
Members of that original circle bore names to be con- 
jured with: Yeats of course, Katharine Tynan, James 
Stephens and Joyce, Colum and Mackenna. 

It is quite a shock to learn that for years AE was 
a cashier at a small salary in a Dublin business house. 
Is it possible that ears forced to listen to the clink of 
tribute can also hearken to the music of the spheres? 
Can fingers trained to debit and credit become gold dusty 
with the stars? If so, even in this country we may be 
of good heart. For, perhaps because of and not in spite 
of his mode of livelihood, the philosopher, the rural 
economist, the painter and the poet learned to listen for 
the slow sad music of humanity. The enforced touch of 
Midas may have taught him to coin not only aphorisms, 
in which he was an adept, but his thought into those 
succinct and shining particles. “The soul” he said, “has 
to keep silent while the body is served.” 

Like Teresa of Avila, George William Russell was 
a mystic who kept his feet upon the ground. We can 
hear them both saying, “God deliver us from those who 
do not!” How after her own heart these words would 
seem: 


There is always decay and apathy unless there 
are contraries. The Devil has put into the hearts of 
numberless people that the ideal thing is to have 
absolute peace and no change at all, and these dis- 
ciples of his regard any new idea as wicked, where- 
as, in truth, God is the Great Agitator, to Whose 
perfection stagnant and barren life is abhorrent. 


But Saint Teresa would not for a moment recommend 
the brand of spirituality that AE and his intimate 
circle advocate, as well as practise. ALice McLARNEY 





GREEK INFLUENCE 
ON ROMAN CULTURE 


A History or RoMAN RELIGION. By Franz Altheim. 

Translated by Harold Mattingly. E. P. Dutton and 

Co. $5 
THE German Géschen series on the same subject has 
here been expanded considerably and amended in the 
light of archeological finds of the past ten years. The 
work is indispensable to students of Roman civilization 
as well as specialists in religion. Without denying the 
original character of Roman culture, Prof. Altheim is 
at pains to show that Greece contributed preponderantly 
to that culture, long before the traditional date of the 
first direct contact of Greece and Rome. To Greece he 
assigns the “role of awakener and quickener in the de- 
velopment of the specifically Roman element.” Other 
races in the Peninsula were the transmitters to Rome 
in varying ways and modifications of the light from 
Hellas. The arguments advanced for this conclusion are 
based in large measure on the archeological discoveries 
and the linguistic finds that reveal a pre-historic Italy 
all but ignored in the literature. 

On the Orientalization of Roman religion (according 
to F. Cumont and Reitzenstein) during the second and 
third centuries, he expresses himself thus: “in the case 
of these (Oriental) very borrowings it has been shown 
that they were only able to set foot in Rome because 
hints of something similar were already present there.” 
In short, the author’s main preoccupation is to bring 
out, whether treating the Greek element or Oriental in- 
fluences, the characteristically Roman traits. 

Despite strong views in favor of one side of a thesis 
or the other, Prof. Altheim’s attitude is generally gov- 
erned by evidence, or at least the semblance of it. How- 
ever, a few more or less cryptic remarks seem to betray 
a less objective frame of mind, as for instance in the 
following: “The state, above all, the national state, 
strives to realize its particular ideas; the church on 
the other hand, is directed towards a principle which 
stands above all national barriers.” And he further goes 
on to develop the idea that only with the (regrettable?) 
advent of Christianity is there a clash between the 
state and religion. Nevertheless, it is well to add that 
the politics of modern Germany are not violently ob- 
truded in the body of the work. The translation, apart 
from minor infelicities, and some few Germanisms, is 
well done. JosePH M. F. MARIQUE 


SOME HAVE 
AND SOME HAVE NOT 


THE HANDSOME Roap. By Gwen Bristow. The Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co. $2.50 
NOVELS of the Civil War period are usually a judicious 
mixture of romance and Southern hospitality with a 
dash of war sorrow and hardship to add spice to the 
time-honored concoction. Details may vary, but the form- 
ula is much the same. Gwen Bristow’s The Handsome 
Road is a distinct departure from the ordinary run of 
such works. In fact this is no ordinary novel, no roman- 
tic unreality of the Civil War, but a vital portrayal of 
stark reality, and the result is as startling as it is cap- 
tivating. The author’s background qualifies her to write 
intelligently of things Southern. 

Because Connie May wanted to “walk up de hand- 
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some road” she fretted and schemed, even descended to 
the lowest levels of womankind, to achieve her purpose. 
Ambition was the driving force that impelled her to 
action, that kept her head up and her goal before her 
eyes. Ann Sheramy’s curse, “I hope you starve to death,” 
did not wither her. Her character lives in her answer: 
“If there’s anybody in this room gonta starve to death it 
ain’t gonta be me.” Her determination to live and suc- 
ceed led her to work and slave to see her son, Fred, 
achieve a slender ray of success through force of effort 
that only Connie May could have wished for him. But 
that slender ray was enough for Connie May. Perhaps 
she herself would not “walk up de handsome road,” but 
she visualized her ambition in her son. 

The Handsome Road matches in force and interest 
the author’s previous Deep Summer. Again we meet with 
the owners of Ardeith and Silverwood, the Larnes and 
the Sheramys. But here the power of the book lies in 
the contrast between the wealthy woman of the planta- 
tion and the girl from the levee slums. Miss Bristow has 
scored again. 

We believe that we may expect from Miss Bristow a 
third book to complete the trilogy. In it the Louisiana 
of the Sixties will give place to the Louisiana of today. 
Connie May with her clear-sighted vision predicted it to 
Ann Sheramy Larne: “You’re going, because times have 
changed and your way of doing things is gone.” That 
line would seem to indicate that we shall soon again 
hear from Miss Bristow. ALBERT WHELAN 


HOW HOPE CAME 
TO AMERICAN YOUTH 


A New Dea For YoutH. By Betty and Ernest K. 

Lindley. The Viking Press. $3 
TO DISCOVER for themselves N. Y. A., the authors 
toured the country. The result is a book with a journalis- 
tic tinge which contains, beside inevitable statistics, a 
vivid series of pen pictures of American youth in action. 
Before the reader’s eyes there passes in review a vast 
army of boys and girls who are working their way 
through high school and college, aided by N. Y. A. jobs, 
and paid out of Federal relief funds. The young people 
learn as they work, farming, nursing, building trades, 
home-making,—but the list is too long and varied to 
enumerate. The impressive feature of the program is 
that youth are given tools and taught to use them. 

To many people the National Youth Administration re- 
mains a mystery. Set up in 1935 with $50,000,000 of re- 
lief funds earmarked for its use, its purpose was to 
prevent youth from entering a glutted labor market by 
keeping them in workshop, school and college. Thus, 
they were rescued from idleness and crime. Incidentally, 
the authors uncover a tremendous impracticability in 
our educational system, despite the high cost to the tax- 
payer. Today N. Y. A. is helping more than 200,000 boys 
and girls to remain in high school and another 100,000 
to work their way through college. The book has pic- 
tures, a human interest chapter, “These are Their 
Stories,” and a boring array of statistics, some of them 
not too convincing. Administrative overhead is about 
five per cent of total expenditure. 

Undoubtedly, N. Y. A. has been a blessing to youth, 
but what of the future? Books of this type, long on 
facts, short on philosophy, leave the reader asking many 
questions. True, the authors insist on the principle of 
equal educational opportunity as far as ability justifies 
and argue that “equal opportunity and democracy are 
inseparable aspirations;” but no single formula will 
solve our youth problem. States’ rights, local control of 
education as opposed to federal domination, the real 
danger of developing into a pale parody of democracy, 
if government begins at the top and not at the bottom, 
and power tends to concentrate in Washington, as in 
Berlin, Paris, Moscow; these are vital questions not to 
be set aside by official reassurance. 
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One notes that the book is dedicated to Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, that Mr. Aubrey Williams, who told W. P. 
A. workers how to vote, is Executive Director of N. Y. A. 
Still, the authors aim to be impartial, and if enthusiasm 
for this particular program of the New Deal appears 
throughout the book, it must be remembered they are 
telling the thrilling story of how hope came to Ameri- 
can youth. The enthusiasm I share. GerorGEe T. EBERLE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


TRENDING INTO MaIne. By Kenneth Roberts. Little 

Brown and Co. $4 
HERE is the Book-of-the-Season, when countless Ameri- 
cans are planning vacations. You may not feel that you 
can afford a month in Maine this year, but Kenneth 
Roberts will persuade you that next year you simply 
must explore this vast, entrancing State. A native of 
Maine, Mr. Roberts shamelessly confesses to the charge 
of provincialism. He himself goes to Italy every winter, 
where he is driven to feverish work by nostalgic mem- 
ories of his one love, the lakes and forests and people 
of Maine, in order to hurry back to the one place in 
which he believes a man really lives. 

The charm of the book is the author’s healthy, candid 
love of every inch of Maine’s 33,000 square miles. He 
does not pretend to know very much about such a large 
territory, nor to have met very many of its people. But 
he has traveled the State enough to accept every bit 
of it, with its diverse population of fishermen, lumber- 
men and farmers, sight unseen. And he assures the read- 
er that Maine folk are not grim, dour, repressed and 
perverted Down-Easters. 

It is hard to resist such infectious writing. And next 
to the pleasure of an armchair vacation in Maine with 
this book, I can imagine nothing better than a tour of 
Maine under Mr. Roberts’ guidance. James J. SHAW 


O_p YuKoNn. By Hon. James Wickersham. Washing- 

ton Law Book Co. $4 
THE sub-title, “Tales, Trails and Trials,” compresses 
into as few words as possible the whole story of this 
book. For when Judge Wickersham went into Alaska 
as a District Court Judge in 1900 to keep law and order 
in a territory comprising some 300,000 square miles, he 
took with him a diary and kept it faithfully as he trav- 
eled about. Using this diary as a source book, he retells 
in this book the story of his administering justice 
throughout the Yukon Basin for eight years and of his 
vacation adventures. It is partly written in diary form; 
but most of it has been rewritten while still retaining 
the crispness of a diary. 

Along with his own experiences are recounted some 
of those of other pioneers as well as the story of the 
various original “gold-strikes.” In his official capacity, 
he had several experiences with Eskimos, unused to 
the white man’s tedious methods of adjudication. These 
and other anecdotes of the trail are retold with the skill 
of a born raconteur. ALFRED T. Brapy 


Unto Cassar. By F. A. Voigt. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3 
THE AUTHOR is Foreign Affairs Editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian. The book was published in England 
during May. Naturally the conning tower is that of Pax 
Britannica. The modern Caesar is, of course, the totali- 
tarian state, its principal worshiper is the dictator, and 
its political economics some form of Marxism. Mr. Voigt 
concludes his first chapter with the statement that 
Marxian ethics are as spurious as Marxian science. The 
remaining eight chapters are concerned principally with 
Hitler’s Germany as the unknown quantity in the future 
anschluss towards the Eastern goal of Pan-Germanism 
and finally as the possible military mistress of Europe. 
Mussolini is studied, but with less apprehension, espe- 
cially as the “sanctions” were a “modern myth” and the 





























, Chamberlain government is determined on a friendly 
Italian policy. 

The Pax Europaica can only come through a political 
balance between England, France and Germany. Such 
is the conclusion in the last chapter, number nine. Yet 
turning to Chapter Six, we read with perplexity: 


The attempt (the Versailles treaty) failed, and was 
bound to fail, but it was made with enough realism 
and circumspection to be of some service in main- 
taining the European equilibrium for at least nine- 


teen years. ... That this tension is growing once 
more is not the result of Versailles . . . but of Ger- 
man recovery. ... He (Hitler) vehemently complains 


that the peace that ended the last war was unjust, 
but proposes a peace immensely unjuster to end 
the next war—and before the next war has begun. 


Whatever it all means in the concrete, and with thanks 
to Mr. Voigt for the nice things he says of a London- 
Washington-Geneva triangle and for an intriguing book, 
nevertheless George Washington’s advice on no entan- 
gling alliances still remains the best Pax Americana. 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


Wark AND THE CHRISTIAN. By C. E. Raven. The Mac- 

millan Co. $1.75 
A PERFECT thing of its kind—even if it be only a per- 
fect beer-can—is, per conatum efficiendi, a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. This book is a perfect thing of its 
kind, because its author is a perfect specimen of his 
type. The Rev. Raven is a Christian Socialist (vide his 
Christian Socialism, Oxford, 1921), a Cambodian (he is 
a professor at Cambridge), and a Humanitarian (that 
is, he is against war in theory, and a hundred per cent 
for every war which actually comes along to his coun- 
try on the ground that it is surely going to be, “The 
war to end war’). 

The gist of this book is that War is due to wicked 
capitalists and malignant statesman and that if we 
would only “believe in the message of the Gospel” (each 
one of us, of course, according to his private judgment) 
the wicked capitalists and the malignant statesmen 
would soon begin to drop away like rotten fruit from a 
sound tree. 

This author is the perfect specimen of the Christian 
whose Christ-accepted burden is discharged in harbor- 
ing “noble sentiments.” If someone were to tell this ex- 
cellent Anglican that Christianity is a two-edged sword 
which penetrates between the very bone and the mar- 
row of the peace-shouters, he would come out of his 
“noble sentiments” very quickly and go berserk against 
his accuser. There is nothing more ferocious than an 
aroused pacifist. 

Why do I dislike this book so much? Because it is 
exactiy the kind of book which has managed to infect 
even our own American Catholicity with its slobbery 
substitute for our fiery Faith—this Ersatzreligion (the 
wicked Huns invented the excellent word) of peace- 
shouting and worker-complimenting. Davip GoRDON 


THE YOUNGEST DiscipLe. By Edward Thompson. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.50 
IN a very brief preface to his volume Mr. Thompson 
informs his readers that he is to treat of a “life which 
is in some degree sacred to all mankind,” in a tale which 
is based on “Buddhist tradition and canonical books.” 
Those who do not challenge the first part of this state- 
ment may find this sympathetic life of Buddha some- 
what interesting, though rather fantastic. The author 
has undoubtedly schooled himself in the tradition and 
the canonical writings on which he has founded his 
story, which he has enveloped in an atmosphere of rever- 
ential awe. His style is quietly charming, though his 
story is at times painfully dull. The picture of the death 
of Buddha is that of a master craftsman. It is drawn 
with simplicity and restraint, qualities that are found 
everywhere in Mr. Thompson’s writing. Unfortunately 
the story is not the stuff from which interesting fiction 
is made. JosePH R. N. MAXWELL 


THEATRE 


PLAYS AND DICTION. American theatre-goers have 
long had a grievance, a very serious one. This, as I have 
repeatedly pointed out, is the faulty enunciation of the 
players on our stage. The fault is increasing, ingrow- 
ing, and is apparently incurable. Producers will not 
realize it, and press critics, seated cosily in the third 
or fourth row of the orchestra, cannot or will not grasp 
the fact that few spectators back of the fifth row in 
the average theatre can hear the lines of a play. 

Sometimes, as in the first production of Shadow and 
Substance, the diction is so glaringly bad that even the 
fortunate critics in the front rows cannot hear it. Then, 
also as in the case of Shadow and Substance, there is a 
loud cry from an important reviewer like John Mason 
Brown, and the producer sits up and takes notice. Eddie 
Dowling did this when Mr. Brown’s outcries assailed his 
ears the morning after the opening of Shadow and Sub- 
stance. Mr. Dowling called an immediate rehearsal. I 
attended the second performance of the play, and I have 
no doubt that every spectator in the Golden Theatre 
heard every line that night and that many of the lines 
echoed down Broadway. Those of the two young curates 
must have carried well out to sea. In short, and with the 
best possible intentions, the company over-stressed its 
enunciation and filled the theatre with unaccustomed 
sounds. 

Naturally the members soon struck a happy medium 
that satisfied every one. But as the months passed they 
absently reverted to much of the word-mumbling and 
word-swallowing that is heard every night in almost 
every New York theatre. There is little complaint to 
make about the diction in the revues, though I can sadly 
testify that George M. Cohan, whose inaudible enun- 
ciation is his one weakness, swallowed at least a dozen 
of his best lines every night last winter. Mr. Cohan has 
one of the lowest, softest voices on the American stage. 
Even seated in the first rows it is hard to hear him. The 
poor spectators try pathetically to get them, for the 
lines in Mr. Cohan’s plays are usually well worth hear- 
ing; but it simply cannot be done. 

It is when attending a society comedy, however, that 
audiences suffer most. Our ladies and gentlemen of the 
stage, playing their réles to perfection as most of them 
do, pitch their voices as if they were really speaking 
in the drawing room that is their stage background. 
But they are not speaking in stage drawing rooms, to 
ladies and gentlemen seated or standing a few feet away 
from them. They are speaking in big theatres, for the 
benefit of hundreds or possibly thousands of spectators 
who have paid several dollars to hear what they say. 
Producers would be aghast if they realized how many 
men and women have stopped going to the theatre be- 
cause they cannot hear the lines spoken by the players. 
One would think that they would realize it, but they do 
not and I am beginning to be convinced that they never 
will. 

Mrs. Charles Keane once said to a company during a 
rehearsal: “Throw out your voices. Throw them out and 
plaster them against the walls of the balcony!” If our 
players tried that method they might occasionally reach 
the balcony and the rear orchestra rows. 


RIALTO NEWS. One by one our summer offerings are 
folding up and departing. The Two Bouquets, Marc Con- 
nelly’s production, so exquisite, so nostalgic, so wholly 
charming, is among these. It should have remained all 
summer and all next winter. The members of the Shadow 
and Substance company have been given a much needed 
fortnight’s rest and will be with us again next week. 
Young Peter Holden, the child wonder of On Borrowed 
Time, has also had a vacation. It takes two other young- 
sters to fill his place. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. There is a quaint 
magnetism about this picturization of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s novel which springs partly from the author’s 
simple humanity and again from the straightforwardly 
sentimental manner in which it is presented. Its theme 
and tone are similar to those of Little Women and her 
own Mrs. Wiggs, and all together represent a superior 
kind of melodramatic writing, being perfectly realistic 
in domestic incident and disarmingly artifical in plot 
development. They are marginal Americana. The wife 
of a naval officer killed in the Spanish-American War 
faces the separation of her children and opens a board- 
ing house in an attempt to keep them together. Com- 
plications set in when the place is sold over their heads 
and the youngest son falls ill. However, the owner’s son 
is on hand to treat the boy and become an advocate 
for the family. The prospective tenants are then fright- 
ened off by impromptu ghosts and romance and pros- 
perity settles upon Mother Carey and her brood. Row- 
land V. Lee has directed the tale with an understand- 
ing of its strength and weakness. Fay Bainter is a heart- 
warming Mother Carey and Anne Shirley, Ruby Keeler, 
Frank Albertson, Walter Brennan and James Ellison are 
excellent in support. Unless you are particularly crusta- 
ceous, this will prove delightful entertainment. (RKO) 


LITTLE MISS BROADWAY. Shirley Temple’s pictures 
are, of course, made to pattern, the formula allowing 
so much footage to her singing and dancing, and what- 
ever is left over to the plot. But in this instance, the 
story is better than usual and, under Irving Cummings’ 
direction, escapes that interpolated look in spite of fre- 
quent musical interludes. Adopted by the kindly man- 
ager of a theatrical hotel who is sheltering a host of 
vaudeville’s left-overs, Shirley begins a campaign in 
their behalf and, in a scrambled courtroom scene, saves 
them from being turned out by the unfeeling owner. 
George Murphy, playing and dancing opposite Miss 
Temple, adds considerably to the credit side of the film’s 
account, and Jimmy Durante, Edna May Oliver and El 
Brendel are amusing. This has a family production merit 
for Temple fans. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE TEXANS. Coming under the head of stirring epics, 
this exciting melodrama of the Lone Star State is well 
provided with a fragmentary historical background, fre- 
quent excursions into violence, and an engagingly ro- 
mantic story. Mixed well by Director James Hogan, it 
gallops along with the evenness of standardized enter- 
tainment. After the close of the Civil War, profiteers 
swoop down upon the ranches of Texas and threaten, in 
particular, the stock of the Boca Grande, owned by a 
couple of diehard Confederate women. Their cattle are 
saved by a resourceful cowpuncher and they gradually 
come to admit that the war is over for them, too. Joan 
Bennett and Randolph Scott represent antagonistic view- 
points reconciled by love and May Robson shines as a 
strong-minded old lady. Walter Brennan adds ai: amus- 
ing characterization and the production seems made 
to order for younger audiences. (Paramount) 


ARMY GIRL. The mechanization of the United States 
Army does not sound, offhand, like a promising theme 
for a motion picture, but this smartly-acted production 
combines technical phases with romantic phrases to such 
good effect that interest is never at too low an ebb. 
Cavalry units go the way of all horseflesh when they 
are beaten in an obstacle race by modern tanks. George 
Nicholls, Jr., depends largely on this race for excite- 
ment, and Madge Evans, Preston Foster, James Glea- 
son and H. B. Warner act convincingly. (Republic) 
THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


WHAT if people being interviewed always told the whole 
truth, and the reporters put it down as given and the 
newspapers printed it in its entirety. Dazed eyes might 
then see items like the following in their papers... . 


Moscow. Granting one of his rare interviews yesterday, 
Joe Stalin laughed heartily when a correspondent asked 
him what all this talk concerning democracy in Russia 
was about. “Did many people swallow that in the United 
States?” Joe inquired from an American correspondent. 
He was informed many Americans had fallen for it, 
whereupon he released another explosion of robust 
laughter. With the tears still running down his cheeks, 
Joe commenced elucidating: “You see we have adopted 
drastically different strategy in the Third International. 
This new strategy requires Communists in other coun- 
tries to denounce dictatorships and laud democracy. So 
we have to pretend we are not a dictatorship but a de- 
mocracy. We wrote a new constitution, staged some 
make-believe elections, and announced we had become 
a democracy.” Asked if he was against all dictatorships, 
Joe said he was against all but one. .. . A Dutch corre- 
spondent, interested in statistics, inquired: “How many 
people have been put to death since you attained complete 
power over the Russian people?” Joe shook his head. 
“I can’t give you the exact figures,” he said. “The returns 
are still coming in. However, the figures will run into 
the millions. Estimates place the number of our victims 
in the Ukraine at from three to eight millions. And 
concerning those shot in various parts of the U.S.S.R., 
well, that figure will run into the millions, too. We’ve 
been a little slow in adding it all up,” Joe admitted... . 
“Do you think you have liquidated more people than any 
other living individual?” a Swedish reporter inquired. 
“Yes,” replied Joe, “I don’t think there is any doubt of 
that.” He was told Ivan the Terrible had a very respec- 
table record in this regard. Joe did not seem to think 
Ivan had accomplished much. “I don’t think Ivan was in 
my class,” he sniffed. “During his whole working life, 
I doubt if he killed 500,000 people.” Joe was asked if he 
intended to liquidate many more Russians. He said he 
could not give any idea of the future figures at this 
time. . . . “What do you think of the prospects for 
Communism in the United States?” was the next ques- 
tion shot at the Red leader. “Very bright, very bright,” 
Joe rejoined. “The United States is our best bet right 
now. We made mistakes in Spain, but we won’t make 
the same ones in the United States. We should not have 
butchered the priests and nuns in Spain, or burned the 
churches there until after we won. We could have fooled 
a lot of Catholics in Spain and around the world by 
pretending to be for religious liberty. We started that 
line too late in Spain. In the United States we’re going 
to make a play for Catholic friendship and cooperation 
until such time as we are definitely in power.” “Why do 
you regard the United States as your best bet?” Joe 
was asked. “Because the U.S.A. is heading toward bank- 
ruptcy. When it’s bankrupt, that will be our big oppor- 
tunity. We’re concentrating on the United States now. 
Our agents are working everywhere throughout the na- 
tion, and maybe you've noticed they are all talking about 
democracy.” Joe began to laugh again. “That’s one of 
the best things we ever thought of—this talking about 
democracy.” At this point an official walked in with a 
batch of warrants calling for the execution of former 
cronies of Joe. “Some former friends are out there wait- 
ing to be shot,” Joe wise-cracked; “I guess I shouldn’t 
keep them waiting.” He began to sign the warrants 
indicating the interview was at an end... . The corre- 
spondents were deeply impressed, and wrote home 
eulogistic accounts of the great Bolshevik. 
THE PARADER 

















